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CHAPTER III. 


A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought 


ou $ 
But a lie that is part of a truth is a harder 
matter to fight. TENNYSON. 


As Everil entered the room with the flush of 
health and her love-born happiness mantling 
upon her sweet face the two conspirators gave a 
start, and were for a moment slightly con- 
fused. 

Ulrica Warner was angry, and could scarcely 
conceal the fact—angry because she had not 
heard the conclusion of Lady Pendleton’s speech, 
and Lady Pendleton was annoyed because she 
had not half plotted out her scheme of marrying 
her granddaughter to Sir Percival Rossmore, and 
she wanted Ulrica to help her to elaborate it. 

But when Everil Vane saw who was her 
grandmother’s companion the radiant light died 
out of her face, and in its stead came a cold, 
haughty expression as she held out her hand to 
Ulrica, and said, in a distant tone: 

* Ah, Ulrica, how are you ?” 

“Well, thank you, dear.” 

And Ulrica embraced the girl effusively, not- 
withstanding that it must have been quite 
patent to her how very unwelcome her affec- 
tionate attentions were. 

“How warm you are, dear. Have you been 
walking in this heat ?” 

“Yea.” 
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[IN THE RECTORY GARDEN. } 


But the colour comes back to Everil’s fair 
cheek as she remembers that she has been walk- 
ing only part of the time. 

Everil is as truthful as the daylight, and hates 
prevarication. 

“Walking for the last two hours?” suddenly 
inquires Lady Pendleton. 

“No,” said Everil, coming over and standing 
by the window near her grandmother. “ Part 
of the time I was sitting in the shade by the 
river.” 

Everil is too proud to deny it. 

Were she asked directly if she had been there 
in the company of Leopold Ormiston she would 
have acknowledged it at once, and although she 
might do so unwillingly yet she would never 
have prevaricated about the matter. 

This open avowal of where she had been— 
which was but a step to saying who was her 
companion—so astonished the crafty and in- 
triguing Ulrica that she could not help say- 
ing: 

“Dear me! Down by the river-side all alone ? 
How pleasant your thoughts must be, dear Miss 
Vane!” she continued, with a little affected 
laugh. ‘“ Now, I never care to be alone. I dis- 
like my own society so much. But I suppose I 
am a gregarious animal, and fond of my kind.” 

‘The latter part of the sentence gives Everil a 
chance of saying something which will not 
oblige her to take any notice of its commence- 
ment. 

Much as she dislikes prevarication she says: 

«I suppose, then, that I, on the contrary, am 
unsociable, and I certainly like being alone much 
better than being in the society of uncongenial 


companions.” 








Everil had tried to be civil—to be commonly 
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polite to Ulrica Warner, but for her life she 
could not help saying things to her occasionally 
which she felt the plausible Ulrica neither for 
got nor forgave. 

“I quite agree with you, dear,” replied that 
politic young woman, one of whose chief worldly 
maxims was never to be offended at anything 
said by anybody likely to be of any use to her. 
“Tam sure, dear Lady Pendleton, you are also 
quite of Miss Vane’s opinion.” 

Indeed, I am not!’ wrathfully ejaculated 
the old lady, whc wanted to tell Everil that she 
knew who her companion had been, and who 
was angry she could not do so without com- 
promising Ulrica. 

Everil looked at her in amazement, and 
asked : 

«Why do you say that, grandmother? Have 
I done anything wrong ?” 

“You know that best yourself, Everil. But 
this I tell you. I will not have you wandering 
about the parks alone. If you must go outtake 
your maid, Bessy Power, with you. I forbid 
your going out alone for the future.” 

During this tirade Ulrica sat with placid, 
downcast eyes and her small, thin hands meekly 
and decorously folded upon her lap. 

A smile of exasperating prudishness over- 
spread her countenance, yet she could not restrain 
a sarcastic quiver of the mouth, which did not 
escape Everil’s observation. 

She was somewhat annoyed at being corrected 
before Ulrica, and, therefore, she unconsciously 
threw a certain amount of haughtiness into her 
voice as she asked: 

“Grandmamma, may I ask why you have 
come to this decision respecting my move 
ments ?” 
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* Because I wish it,” ¢rosaly, byiefly, ana |t 
dictatorily replied Lady Pendletan. 

«T think,” urged Everil, with a quiver of the 
lip, “that Iam now old enough, grandmamma, 
not to be treated like a child. You, at least, 
owe me some explanation for imposing this re- 
straint upon mé.” 

** You have heard my decision,” said she, em=- 
phasising her words with her fan. ‘I forbid 
your going about the parks unless you are ac- 
companied by Bessy Power. Don’t you think I 
am right, Ulrica ?”’ 

“Grandmother!” ejaculated Everil, now 
thoroughly roused, “I will not have my conduct 
submitted to the verdict of @Ulrica Warner! 
Since you choose to impose so much restraint 
upon me there is nothing for it but for me to 
obey. I shall, of course, bow to your will, but I 
will not listen to any strictures nor opinions 
from Ulrica Warner.” 

** How you misjudge me, Everil !’’ said Ulrica, 
raising her eyes with a dove-like expression 
to the girl’s lovely glowing face; and then as 
quickly dropping them: with a pained, pensive 
look. For Ulrica Warner could “smile and 
smile, and he a villain.” 

“We need not discuss the point,” replied 
Everil, taking up her hat and gloves and walk- 
ing towards the door as she spoke. “I shall 
obey you, grandmother,” she continued, pausing 
for an instant. ‘“ Whenever I go to walk in the 
parks, Bessy Power shall go with-me,” and so 
saying she left the room. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lady Pendleton, as Ulrica 
closed the door, ‘I think I have taken the first 
step towards putting an end to her love-making 
with the farmey.” 

“I don’t know that, Lady Pendleton,” said 
Ulvica, casting aside her assumed expression of 
meekness, whilst her green eyes gleamed rest- 
lessly. “I am rather afraid you have beena 
little abrupt.” 

** In what way ?” 

“She may begin to fancy you may suspect 
something.” 

“She may do so if she likes. Were it not 





that you would have been unpleasantly involved 
I would have told her everything you have told | 
me.” 

“Dear Lady 
you are!” 
“She may suspect what she pleases,” reiter- 
ated the irascible old woman. “I have a great 
mind to tell her to-night that I know all about 

her and her farmer.” 

**No, no, Lady Pendleton!” 
hastily, and in some alarm. 

‘* Everil and you are not so fond of each other 
that a wider breach between you would give you 
much pain.” 

* True, hut it is better, in my opinion, not to 
be too precipitate. I must say farewell, dear 
Lady Pendleton, as papa will be expecting me,” 

Ulrica Warner walked through the park where 
the shadows of the trees were making longer 
shadows thanwhen she had passed that way | 
earlier in the afternoon. 

It was, indeed, one of “ Goddes dayes,” asthe | 
old poet, Wither, so quaintly and reyerently 
phrased it. 

The heavens above 


Pendleton ! 


Ulvica said 





and the earth beneath 
were perfect in their freshness and beauty. But 
Ulrica Warner felt none of this, her mind was 
too busily occupied with other matters. 

She walked along slowly until she came to the 
entrance to the river-path, where she had wit- 
nessed the meeting and overheard the conversa- 
tion of Leopold Ormiston and Everil Vane. 

Slowly she walked along the narrow path, re- 
volving in her mind the conversation she had 
had with Lady Pendleton and her grand- 
daughter. 

Somehow or other she felt instinctively that 
Everil Vane—without knowing why, upon her 
her side eyen—looked upon her with distrust, 
and had a secret, undeveloped suspicion that she 
was her enemy, 

The more Ulriga thought over her conyersa- 
tion with Lady Pendleton the more she re- 
gretted that the old lady had spoken so deci- 
sively to Everil. 

Jj might put the girl on her guard, she 





How thoughtful | _. 


<< 


thonght, ang it also might bring mata to A 
ax betweemher and Leopo a oe 

is latter was the very oe tha 
+d wished to hinder, .if-possible. 

She would rather see Everil Vane dead before 
her eyes than behold her the wife of Leopold 
Ormiston. 

By the time Ulwica had come to this stage of 
her reflections she had reached the very mossy 
seat where Everil Vane had sat with her 
lover. 

She seated herself upon it, and like an arrow 
piercing her heart, was the recollection of the 
words and caresses which she had heard and had 
seen pass between them. 

She clenched her teeth and compressed her 
lips until they were bloodless, at the remem- 
brance, and muttered to herself : 

« Everil Vane, if I can help it, you shall never 
be the wife of Leopold Ormiston! I am a clever 
woman—cleverer than anyone gives me .the 
credit for being—and I shall devote myself amd 
my talents to keeping you apart from the 
I love—that I love with a love Posten ome 
which your puny passion 

Is as moonlight unto, sunlight, 

Or as water unto wine! 
No! he must be mine !—mine !—the husbandigf 
no other woman in the world but me!” 

In her vehemence Ulrica unconseio 
one the inner edge of the seat, between 

and the bank behind there was a chasm 
just wide enough to admit a hand down. Her 
fingers touched something, and looking down, 
she saw 2 piece of folded paper. 

Ulrica absently drew it forth. It was a small 
sheet of note-paper, folded in the form of a 
little twisted note, but without any address, 
She opened it, and read as follows: 


“« WEDNESDAY. 


‘I will meet you as you wish. I have so much 
to say to you, love—but for Heaven’s sake be 
careful! I am always in an agony least our 
meetings may be discovered. With much love, 

«Ever your own, 


“ EVERIL.” 
Here was a prize ! 
Over and over again Ulrica Warner read the 
ittle, loving note. 
The handwriting would at once have betrayed 


| it as being from Everil, even without the signa- 


ture, but the latter made assurance doubly 
sure. 

That it was from Everil to Leopold Ormiston 
she, of course, never for one moment doubted, 
and an expression of malignant triumph over- 
spread her face as she re-folded the paper and 
placed it in her bosom. 

“I may find this little document useful, some 
time or other!” she muttered, exultingly, as she 
rose to go. . “ It is well there is no name to it— 
so I can use it as it suits me.” 

It was growing late, so Ulrica hurried on, and 
at length emerged at the other end of the river | 


| path, and out on the high road. 


Her father was a very methodical man, and 


ing for his tea. So she stepped ont briskly, de- 
spite the heat of the evening. 

Her newly-found treasure seemed to give wing 
unto her feet. 

It was a priceless ingredient in the plot which 
her busy brain was weaving, and she could not | 

feel it was quite safe until securely under lock | 
and key. 

She met a few of the parishioners on her way 
home, who would willingly have stopped for a 
chat with “‘the parson’s daughter,” but Ulrica 
was too anxious to get home to do anything of 
the kind. 

At other times she was quite ready for a 
gossip; but now she hurried on, her, hand 
clasped upon the paper which she carried in her 
bosom. 

Ulrica was soon in sight of the pretty rectory, 
almost hidden by the wealth. of, multiflora, 
monthly and other climbing June roses. 

Ps Reverend Matthew Warner was passion- 

hey fond of flowers, and be was his own 
— ener, 50 that there was not a rectory in the 


] 








‘ 


whole ef S 
ones 
kinds. 
Ulyiea. opened the rustic gate and walked 
quickly up the little lawn. 
The hall-door stood hospitably open and there, 
seated in the rose-grown xe were her father 
and Leopold Ormiston. 


._—— —— .___} 


CHAPTER IV. 


Earth has no hate like love to anger turned, 
Nor hell no fury like a woman scorned. 


Unrica had her hand on the letter which she 
believed to be Leopold Ormiston’s, yet she did 
not give it to him. - 

He came forward with his customary quiet 
smile upon his handsome face, and raising his 
hat, saying : 

as a Miss Warner; have you been 
a 


« sind only been down to see Lady Pendle- 
fen,” she replied, giving him her hand, whilst 
@vexy nerve in her body thrilled as he took it in 


And how is Lady Pendleton?” interposed 
the rector, lookimg wp from @ paper he was 
Peadin<. 


“Nery well.” 


UWirica always: ae in the pre- 
orwell ‘I wlab-the hada’t 1 

“Well, I w so long, 
Wirica,” he respopded, “Mr, ston and I 
want our tea very om so let us have it at 


once, there’s a a 
“TI came Ss P orasioe, parish 
business,” ton, ‘and 
he hospitably —— me. to, stay to tea. 
“Tam sure we areweny ‘eon ae done 
so,”’ said Ulrica, nacho oben the house. 

Having reached her qu neom, Ulrica’s first 
care was to read the document, and 
then to carefully. seal it up and lock it away in a 

secret drawer of her writing 

She seemed to breathe more freely when she 
had done so, an@ then made a more careful 
toilette than usual. 

Ulrica was not by any means a bad-looking 
young woman. 

Her features were tolerably good, but it was 
her expression of countenance which repulsed. 

She had a passably good figure, pretty hands 
and feet, and an abundance of light hair. More- 
over, she made the very best of these good gifts, 
and as she stood before her glass she felt 
satisfied with the reflection it gave forth. 

Ulrica had ‘attired herself in a thm gauzy 
black dress, made by her own deft fingers, and 
adorned with jnnumerable flouncings, frillings, 
and puffings of the same material. A squarely- 
cut body, and short sleeves to the elbow, all 
set off with pleatings and frilling of white net, 
completed her attire. 

Her abundant. hair wag released from its 
elaborate plaitings, and loosely twisted in one 
| large knot at the back of her head. 

The thought of spending some time in the 


unpyshire which ar show a finer 
a selection of flowers of all 


Ulrica knew he would be annoyed if kept wait- | Presence of the man she loved gave an unwonted 


tush to her cheeks, and»a brightness to her eye,. 
which no avt could impart. 

Ulrica looked. so well that Leopold Ormiston 
mentally noted it, and even her father gave her 
a furtive glance and wondered how. it was that 
he did not usually notice how very attractive- 
looking his daughter was, 

Leopold Ormiston was: honestly in love with 
Everil Vane; she filled his whole heart; save 
her, he had not the faintest shadow.of a thought 
of setting up any woman in the shrine of his. 
affection. 

She was the lode-star of his life, and his love 
for her coloured his whole existence. But a 
pretty woman is a pretty woman, and man is 
man all the world over, and it was with no 
thought of being unfgithful to his Everil that 
Leopold Ormiston—to a t extent uncon- 
sciously—paid Ulrica more, attention than or- 
dinary. 

Were it not for the recollection of the conyer- 
sation she had, overheard during the afternoon, 
these attentions would have been deably. sil 
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sant—as it stood, that thought was the one bitter 
ingredient in her cup of happiness. 

“And how is Miss Vane?” inquired the 
rector, with whom Everil was a prime favourite. 

“She is quite well. I saw her—she came in 
from walking whilst I was there.” 

«How lonely the poor girl must be shut up 
there with that dreadful vain old woman !’”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Warner. 

The rouge and finglets of Lady Pendleton 
always stirred up uncharitable feelings in the 

man’s breast. 

“Oh, Lady Pendleton is not so bad,” said 
Ulrica. ‘“‘She requires to be humoured, like 
most old people. You know Lady Pendleton, 
do you not, Mr. Ormiston ?” she inquired, inno- 
cently. 

“I know very little abouSher, except by re- 
port,” he replied, shortly. “I am only a 
farmer,” he continued, ironically, ‘so of course 
I have never been on visiting terms at Pendle- 
ton Hall.” 

“Tam sure I wonder that poor girl doesn’t 
run away amd marry some man just for the sake 
of getting away,” remarked Mr. Warner, his 
thoughts still running on his favourite Everil. 

“JT realy think I should be the last in the 
world to blame her if she did so.” 

«What unorthodox doctrines you are preach- 
ing, Mr. Warner,” exclaimed Leopold Ormiston, 
with a pleased little laugh. 

He was wondering would the reetor hold the 
same sentiments did Everil and he present 
themselves before him some morning and ze- 
quest ef him to marry them. 

“I mean what I say,” said the rector, help- 
ing himself to the delicious crisp tea-cakes. 
“Ulrica, [ wish you had brought Everil ap te 
tea with you.” 

“She would searcely leave her grandmother 
alone,” decorously responded Ulrica. “More- 
over, I am very sorry for it, but I don’t think 
Miss Vane cares particularly for me.” 

“Absurd!” ejaculated the good-hearted 
rector. “The poor girl has been so kept down 
that she is afraid to give vent to any affec- 
tion.” 

“Lady Pendleton was telling me to-day be- 
fore Miss Vane came in,” remarked Ulrica, in a 
casual sort of way, “that her granddaughter is 
likely to be married to Sir Percival Rossmere, of 
Rossmore.” 

T’'m very glad, if it will make her \ 
said Mr. Warner, heartily. — 

“Did you hear that repert ?” Ulrica asked of 
Leopold Ormiston. 

“ Yes,” he replied, carelessly, whilst his gaze 
wandered out through the window and rested 
upon the Pendleton woods im the distance. 

“Well, I have to go down and see old Mrs. 
Payne,” said the rector, ‘‘so I must ask you to 
excuse me. Don’t go, Ormiston. I shall be 
back in lese than an hour, when we.can have a 
game of ba¢k-gammon.”’ 

Nothing loth, Leopold Ormiston remained 
behind with the rector’s daughter. 

The sweet June evening wns closing in, the 
dim, mysterious form of twilight roamed astray, 
and the soft haze of a late summer's evening, 
following a sultry day, overspread the land. 

The faint evening breeze, laden with the scent 
of the June roses, and the thousand odours 
gathered from dell and forest and upland, filled 
all the room as it floated in through the low, 
Freneh window which opened upon the-veran- 
dah at the side of the rectory. 

At this window sat Leopold Ormiston and 
Ulrica Warner. 

_The latter held in her slim white fingers a 
piece of fancy-work which she had been making 
a pretence of working, until the light had 
waned. 

“ And so, Miss Vane, you say, is going to be 
married to Sir Percival Rossmore,” said Leopold 
Ormiston, a little awkwardly, it must be 
admitted. 

He wanted to hear what Lady Pendleton had 
ra and his listener was quite aware of the 


** Lady Pendleton wishes her to do so.” 
And does the old lady think it likely her 
granddaughter will obey her ?” 





As he spoke, Leopold Ormiston bent his hand- 
some head, and played nervously with the work 
lying upon Ulrica’s lap. 

“Yes,” was the teply. 

Ulrica was too intoxicated with the charm of 
the gracious presence of the man she loved, not 
to be anxious to use any and every means to try 
and secure him. 

«Phat means, I presume, that Lady Pendle- 
ton has madé up her mind that her grand- 
daughter shall marry this nian; and that she 
will try and coerce her inté doing so?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

* But it looks like it ?” 

_ “T believe % would be a splendid match for 
Miss Vane, for she has no money—nothing but 
her pretty face.” 

Ube , for her life, eotild not help indulging 
in this little bit of petty spite. 

“She is not the first gitl who has said ‘my 
face is my fortune!” he iéd, with a ugh, 
and With an assumption of levity which he was 
very far from fééling. “But why do you leave 
Miss Vane hetself—surely a nice girl like her 
must count fer something in the matrimonial 
Beale ?” 

T suppose so.” 

Ulrica speaks absently. 

She has yielded herself up to the glamour of 
the moment, and the mention of Everil Vane, 
and the evident interest which Leopold Ormis- 
ton takes in her, came attoss the summer of 
her delight like black cloud athwart the sun- 
shine. : 

Fier¢e, unreasoning, and unrequited love has 

rung up in Ulrica Warner’s heart for the man 
who now sits so near her, that-she ¢an feel the 
sense of his being present, although she does 

not touch him. 

And love’s twin-brother, jealousy, also rankles 
in her breast, as fierce and as ‘strong as the love 
itself: it even rises paramount to every womanly 
feeling of reticence—for she says to him sud- 
denly : 

“Mr. Ormiston, you séem to take a great 
interest in Miss Vane.” 

He had a pair of scissors in his hand, and was 
idly snipping off an end of crotchet thread. 

His hand did not shake, nor did he raise his 
head at her abrupt words, but replied : 

“Do you think so? Well, isitnotnatural? I 
take an interest in the beautiful of your sex 
generally.” 

“T daresay, but in Miss Vane in particular.” 

His indifferent manner provoked her more 
than she cared to let him see. 

“You say so, Miss Warner, and I should not 
like to contradict you.” 

Ulrica thought that slie would try another 
scheme to try and rouse him into saying some- 
thing about Everil. 

«Indeed !” she said, with a little sigh, as she 
gazed through the leaves above, at the little 
stars who came out slowly, and sat one by one 
each on its golden throne. “I did not like to 
say much before papa—poor papa! He is so 
impulsive and good-hearted. But I really do 
not think Lady Pendleton is very kind to her 
granddaughter.” 

He raises his handsome head now. He does 
more; he stands more upright, and leans his 
back against the sash of the open French wih- 
dow. 

* Do you not really? In what, may I ask ?” 

« Ah!” and she raises her face with an arch 
look, “you see I have caught you again !” 

“ How ?” 

“‘ You denied caring more for Miss Vane than 
for any other woman, and as soon as you hear 
of her being in trouble of any kind you are at 
once up in arms.” 

Ulrica has overleaped herself. She has over- 
shot the mark in her eagerness to force his confi- 
dence. 

* You make a mistake,” he replied, coldly, 
unwilling to compromise Everil in the slightest 
degree. ‘I should be less than a man were I 
not.sorry te hear of womankind, young or old, 
rich or poor, in distress, without feeling a pang 
of regret that it is not in my power to help 
them !”” 





Ulrica was not prepared for this cool speech. 
So she went still further. 

“ Very chivalrous sentiments, Mr. Ormiston f 
They do yon credit.” 

«'They are only the sentiments which ought 
to be found in the breast of every true English- 
man !” 


“We shall have you going about as a knight 
succouring damsels in distress!” she exclaimed, 
with a jealous, little sarcastic laugh. ‘ Perhaps 
you will try and rescue the Damsel of Pendle- 
ton from the durance vile in which she is to be 
kept ?” 

fe You speak in enigmas, Miss Warner ?” 

“Then [ had better explain myself. From 
some reason or other which she did not eonde- 
scend to tell me, Lady Pendleton has decided 
upon keeping her granddaughter within the 
grounds, beyond which she is never to go with~- 
out express permission, and the company of 
Bessy Power, her maid !” } 

« What an autocratic arrangement !” he ejacu- 
lates with apparent calmness, but all the while 
wondering how on earth he is to meet bis dar- 
ling, whe has promised to meet him at their 
trysting-place upon a certain day, and at a cer- 
tain hour. 

“Very!” she responds, laconically. “Oh! 
here is papa! I'll ring for lights so that you 
may have your game at back-gammon.” , 





CHAPTER V. 


What ills have not been (lone by woman ? 
Orwar. 


Wuen Everil Vane with a proud, miserable 
feeling at her heart left the presence of her 
grandmother and Ulrica Warner, she proceeded 
straight to her own room, and there, throvwine 
herself upon the bed, burst into a passin of 
tears. 

She bitterly rebelled against the injustice ef 
her grandmother’s decree. 

“Unjust,” she called it, because she believed 
it had been the ontcome of some whim, not 
knowing that the stealthy, cat-like eavesdropper 
had been at work. 

It was a hard battle for the girl. 

She was too proud to disobey her grandmother ; 
once she had given her word; but then she 
thought of that promise she had made to Leopold 
Ormiston to meet him at the river path upon a 
certain day the next week. 

Everil knew her grandmother’s disposition 
well. 

She knew that, once having decided that she 
should not go about the parks without an atten- 
dant, that there was no chance whatever of hee 
being able to'do so, and she knew of no one to 
whom she could entrust a message or a note for 
Leopold Ormiston. 

She did not know what to do. 

She could not bear that her love should think 
her unfaithful or neglectful, and yet she bad no 
means of redress. 

Everil lay there, and cricd until her pretty 
eyes were red and swollen and her head ached 
from combined annoyance and excitement. 

As she thought over her grandmother's deci 
sion it occurred to her, and the idea soon became 
a conviction, that in some inexplicable way or 
other Ulrica Warner had some hand in the 
matter. 

Ulrica’s fair, good-looking face rose up before 
her mind’s eye, and as she mentally gazed at: it 
the mask fell from it, and Everil sat upright 
with a start as she saw it deformed and dis- 
figured by the ignoble passions which were the 
mainsprings of her existence. 

Bessy Power entered the room. 

She was a quict-looking, undemonstrative: 
woman of about thirty-five; with a comely, sad 
face, and prematurely iron-grey hair, neatly 
braided beneath a small white cap. 

“Oh, Bessy! is that you?” said Everil, bury~ 
ing her face in the pillows, so that the maik 
might not see her swollen eyes. 

“Yes, Miss Everil, I have come to dress yom 
for dinner, miss.” 

And Bessy proceeded to the dressing-table, 
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and commenced laying out the combs and 
brushes and other toilette paraphernalia. 

** Bessy !” 

Tt came in a smothered tone from amongst the 

yillows. 
Pr Yes, Miss Everil.” 

«T have a bad headache, Bessy. Go down and 
say I shall not be down to dinner this evening.” 

«Tf you like, Miss Everil.” 

But Bessy still stood by the bedside. 

* Why don’t you go ?” said Everil, raising her 
head, and giving Bessy a full view of her tear- 
stained face and swollen eyes. 

“Tf you can manage to go down to dinner, 
Miss Everil, I would, if I was you,” suggested 
Bessy, respectfully. 

She was a valued, confidential servant, and 
often spoke more freely to her young mistress 
than her position might otherwise seem to war- 
rant. 

« Why?’ 

“ Because her ladyship is ina very bad temper, 


’ 


n) 

“| know that.” 

“She has been goin’ on awful, Turrell says, | 
Miss Everil.” 

Turrell was Lady Pendleton’s maid. 

“That is nothing new,” responded Everil, 
sarcastically. ‘ However, I cannot go down to 


dinner, Bessy. My head aches too much, and 
you must go and say so.” 


Bessy saw her young mistress was determined 
to be obeyed, so she departed to execute her 
commands, returning in a short time with that 
panacea for all female ills of both body and 
mind “a cup of strong tea.” 

“‘ Now, Miss Everil, dear, drink this nice tea 
and it will do you good,” said Bessy, setting the 
pretty china service on a little gipsy table near 
the open window, and drawing a comfortable- 
looking armchair beside it. 

«Come, now, Miss Everil, sit up, dearie, and 
take this and you’ll feel ever so much better.” 

«Thank you, Bessy.” 

Everil languidly rose from the bed whereon 
she had been lying, and allowed herself to be 
disvobed. 

She sat down, and as she leisurely slipped the 
fragrant Hyson Bessy uncoiled the girl’s 
glorious hair, and let it fall around her like a 
mantle. 

Then Bessy combed it out, and gently brushed 
it, and before long the throbbing in Everil’s 
temples ceased, and she was forced to admit that 
Bessy was a capital doctor. 

A knock at the door, which was immediately 
opened, and a grim-faced elderly woman, in a 
rustling black-silk gown, entered the room. 

It was Turrell, Lady Pendleton’s maid. She 
stood with her hand upon the handle of the 
door, and said : 

“Miss Everil, my lady wishes to see you in 
the drawing-room after dinner. She has some- 
thing particular to say to you.” 

“Very well, Turrell. Tell grandmamma I 
shall come down.” 

So Everil attired herself in a plain light-blue 
cashmere dress, which fitted creaselessly to her 
well-moulded figure, and descended to the 
drawing-room, there to await the coming of the 
terrible grandmamma. 

She was not kept long in suspense for Lady 


Pendleton soon made her appearance. 

Even when she dined alone the old lady was 
very particular about her dress, and Everil was 
not surprised to see her enter the room arrayed 





in a magnificent blue and cream-coloured cos- 
tume, whilst jewels glittered on her withered 
neck and arms. 

“Oh, you’re here,” was her salutation as she 
saw Everil seated by the open window, in the 
vain hope of catching some passing breeze. 
‘*‘What was the reason you did not come down 
to dinner ?” 

“Did not furrell tell you I had, and have, a 
headache ?” 

“ Humph !” 

And Lady Pendleton settled herself comfort- 
ably in a chair opposite to her grand- 


heart beating violently at the prospect of bein: 
overwhelmed by some nameless and wadainal 
trouble. 

“Yes, I wished to know if you have thought 
over what I have said to youabout Sir Percival 
Rossmore’s proposal ?”’ 

Everil’s pale cheek became a shade paler as 
she answered : 

*Grandmamma, I gave you my answer. I 
cannot marry Sir Percival Rossmore.” 

** May I ask why ?” inquired Lady Pendleton, 
with ominous calmness. 

“TI scarcely know Sir Percival Rossmore, in 
the first place.” 

«You can improve the acquaintance when he 
comes here to-morrow to dine.” 

Everil started. 

She had no idea her grandmother had taken 
such a very decided step. 

For a moment she was so thunder-stricken 
that she did not speak. 

“Yes,” complacently pursued Lady Pendleton. 
“ Sir Percival Rossmore will be here to-morrow, 
and I desire you to treat him properly.” 

**T hope I shall always act as a lady should,” 
said Everil. 

“You should, after all the trouble I have 
taken with you.” 

And Lady Pendleton sighed with a martyred 
air, as though the remembrance of it were a 
burden too great to be borne. 

«It is not every girl in your position who gets 
such a splendid offer,” pursued Lady Pendleton, 
‘and I hope you have made up your mind to 
accept Sir Percival Rossmore as your future 
husband.” 

Before Everil’s mental gaze there. arose a 
vision of a tall, lithe figure, a dark, handsome 
face, and a pair of loving eyes looking into hers. 
And as she gazed she fancied she heard Leo- 
pold Ormiston’s love words, and the echo of 
them in her throbbing brain gave her courage 
to say : 

“Grandmother, we may as well understand 

each other. Ishall never be the wife of Sir 
Percival Rossmore.” 
«But I say you shall!” exclaimed the old 
lady. “Iam determined you shall, and there 
is no use in your attempting to evade my de- 
cision.” 

“TI shall never be the wife of Sir Percival 
Rossmore,” steadily repeated the girl, Leopold 
Ormiston’s loving words ringing in her ears and 
giving her courage to resist even the rage of the 
terrible grandmamma. 

«© Will you be good enough to inform me what 
just cause or impediment there is in the way of 
marrying Sir Percival Rossmore ?” 

The girl thinks for a minute, and then answers 
bravely : 

“Grandmother, I may as well tell you. I 
cannot marry Sir Percival Rossmore, because I 
love another man, and I will not degrade my- 
self by marrying where I do not love.” 

The old lady burst into a shrill, cackling, 
satirical laugh. 

‘And so thatis your reason! Love! What 
has love got todo with marriage? Marriage 
means wealth and position, both of which Sir 
Percival Rossmore is ready and willing to bestow 
upon you. But Ihave a surprise in store for 
you, my very sentimental young lady. What 
would you say if I told you I know the name of 
your lover ?” 

“{ am not ashamed of it,” replied Everil, 
haughtily, feeling, that having said so much 
she may as well tell all; “it is Leopold Ormis- 
ton, of the Manor Farm !”’ 

« A farmer! A common farmer!” shrieked the 
old woman. “He wants to marry you because 
he thinks you will have my money, but——” 

«Stop, grandmother!” cried Everil, starting 
to her feet, “Leopold Ormiston wants your 
money as little as ido. He has told me him- 
self that he only wants a woman who loves him, 
and who bears a pure and unsullied name.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the malignant old woman, 
exultingly; ‘‘then if these be really his senti- 
ments he will never marry you, for I can prove 





daughter. 
*‘} came down because you said you wished to 
speak to me,” Everil ventured to say, her 





that disgrace and infamy would be the only 
marriage portion you would bring him !” 
(To be Contirued.) 


SCIENCE. 


DYEING FELT HATS. 


Tue following is a recipe for producing a good 
black, and giving brightness to felt. The quan- 
tities named are for dyeing one hundred hats at 
one operation. Into a copper containing fifty-five 
gallons of boiling water put nine pounds of 
liquid extract of logwood at thirty degrees, four 
and a half pounds of crushed cashoo, four and 
a half pounds sandal wood in powder, and two 
anda quarter soda crystals. Enclose the whole in 
a linen or wicker basket, so that they do not 
settle at the bottom of the copper. 

When the ingredients are dissolved, put the 
hats in, and allow them to boil gently for two 
hours; then take tiem out, and let them get 
quite cold. Now add to the bath three ahd a 
half ounces of chromate of potash, and nine 
ounces of sulphate of copper; cool the bath by 
the addition of several pailfuls of water, then 
again put in the hats, and allow them to 
simmer for an hour. Again take them out, let 
them get cold, and after adding to the bath two 
and a quarter pounds of sulphate of iron, put the 
hats in, and let them gently boil for an hour. 
Should the hats have a rather red appearance, 
add to the bath another two and a half pounds 
of soda crystals. 

After these operations the hats must be piled 
up, and covered with a thick cloth for a day ; 
then subject them to a vigorous washing, and 
eliminate the copper, using muriatic acid rather 
than sulphuric acid, as the latter draws out the 
dye. When the copper is thus eliminated, pass 
the hats into cold water,in order to free them 
from the acid. For the final operation, prepare 
a bath of Panama wood, just simmering, and in 
this place the hats for half an hour. ‘The bath 
sets the colour, and gives brightness to the felt, 





Burnine Iron Castings TocrTHer.—The 
usual mode is by imbedding the castings in the 
sand, having a little space left vacantround about 
the joint where itis to be burned. Two gates must 
then be provided, one lying on a level with the 
lower side of this space and the other raised so 
that the metal, which must be very hot, is 
age in at the higher one; it passes round, 

lis the space, and runs off at the lower gate. 
A constant supply of metal is thus kept up, till 
the parts of the casting are supposed to be on 
the eve of melting. The lower gate is then 
closed, and the supply stopped. When cool, 
and the superfluous metal chipped off, it forms 
as strong a joint as if it had been original. 

To TransreR Encravines.—Metallic colours, 
prepared and mixed with fat oil, are applied to 
the stamp on the engraved brass or copper. 
Wipe with the hand in the manner of printers of 
coloured plates ; take a proof on a sheet of silver 
paper, which is immediately transferred on the 
tablet of the glass destined to be painted, being 
careful to turn the coloured side against the 
glass ; it adheres to it, and so soon as the copy 
is dry take off the superfluous paper by washing 
it with a sponge; there will remain only the 
colour transferred to the glass, which will be 
fixed by passing the glass through the 
ovens. 

Some interesting researches on the specific 
heat-conductivity of several substances have re- 
cently been made by Herr J. Stefan, of Vienna. 
Taking the heat-conducting power of copper at 
1,000, that of iron is given by him as 0°17, ice 
0:0057, water 0°0015, hydrogen 0,00037, hard 
india rubber 0°00026, and air 0°00055. 

Sun Cooxrry.—Cookery by means of solar 
rays has been tried successfully at Bombay, and 
an apparatus has been contrived to cook chops 
and steaks in the open air as well and phe 9 
tiously as over an ordinary fire. Theapparatus 
consists of a copper vessel, tinned inside and 
painted black outside, with a glass cover en- 
veloping the vessel with an inch of hot air, and 
fixed on to the bottom of a conical reflector 
lined with common silvered sheet glass. If 
properly covered over it will retain the heat for 





full three hours and a half. 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


He whose life with goodness mates 
All annals and all times outdates. 


Ar the close of Brenton’s narration his wife 
drew a long breath, and said: 

“Tt is pe Srerve planned, and Mr. Markley 
will have too much at stake himself to allow his 
prisoner a chance to appear in the world again. 
Jam no longer frightened at the thought of 
your failure. You will gain enough by it to 
enable you to begin again on a larger seale.” 

“Tam glad you approve, Emma. I feared 
that you might shrink at the last moment, for 
you know you liked Manvers once, and his wife 
was your friend.” 

“You are mistaken in that ; I tolerated Agnes, 

that was all, and at times I almost hated her, 
because my aunt evidently preferred her to my- 
self. Why should I shrink from the thought of 
suffering to Julian Manvers? He is nothing to 
me—less than nothing. Deal with him, put 
him out of the world as soon as you please, and 
when I know that he is gone I can breathe more 
freely in it. So will you, too, I fancy, for his 
life will be a perpetual menace to you.” 
_. “I know it; and death must be the end, even 
if it is dealt to him by my hand. When I return 
to this country, if the wild outlaw in whose care 
he is left has not allowed him to perish, I must 
take the affair in hand myself.” 

Emma assented to the necessity of this, and 
the subject was dropped. 

Fifine, in spite of all her watchfulness, made 
no discovery before the day of departure 
came. 

But at the last moment before embarking she 
wrote the following lines to Kirke, and gave the 
letter to her admirer to post: 

‘*Monstgur.—I have done my best, but I 
have as yet found out nothing worth telling; 








(ON THE BRINK OF MISFORTUNE. ] 


but if anything happens to Mr. M——, a man 
named Markley is the person to be made to 
answer for it.” “Yours respectfully, 


Firtnz Lesas.” 


** What for ze write to him, I wondare,” was 
Dupont’s comment when he looked at the ad- 
dress after his new friend was gone. “TI sall 
nevare send it—no, nevare. Who's Kirke? 
‘What have he to do with my angelic femme ? 
Non—non ; I sall keep it in my pocke, and she 
tink de pos’ to blame.” 

So the enamoured Frenchman put the letter 
in his pocket, and soon forgot all about 
it. 

To the last Manvers was the dupe of his pre- 
cious partner, and they parted on the best 
terms. 

He did not see Mrs. Brenton again; he had 
not time to go down to the steamer and bid her 
farewell, as she expected he would, and this 
neglect only added to the rancour of her feelings 
towards him. 

Did Emma feel remorse for the fate to which 
he was to be consigned? No—for remorse 
is the offspring of repentance, and the cruel, 
egotistic nature of this woman was not capable 
of relenting toward any creature who had 
offended her seif-love. 

But she would have been glad to see him once 
more, to carry away with her a vivid impression 
of the manly beauty which had alone attracted 
her. 

Some alterations had been made in the plans 
of the family at Selwood, for the professor was 
unwilling to leave his beloved library and the 
regular routine of his life for an uncertain 
time. 

Mrs. Tardy’s physician said that a few weeks 
might suffice to restore her, but if she improved 
slowly she must remain till she was permanently 
better. 

Under these circumstances it was arranged 
that the professor should accompany his wife to 
the country, stay a few days, and return to Sel- 
wood, where Agnes would keep house for him, 

















her husband running down to the place as often 
as his business permitted. 

During her uncle’s absence she went to town, 
and Manvers took her to a private lodging- 
house, kept by an old friend of his. 

The cottage still remained closed, as Agnes 
preferred being near her husband for the time 
the professor expected to be away from Sel- 
wood 


But he was so much charmed with his trip 
that he lingered much longer than he antici- 
pated, and it was late in September before he 
announced his immediate return. 


Manvers applied himself vigorously to the 
task he had undertaken, and soon found out 
that his confidence in Brenton’s management 
had indeed been misplaced. 

The financial affairs of the firm were in inex- 
tricable confusion, and vainly did he try to bring 
order out of them. 

The exhibit annually made to him by his 
partner had satisfied him that they were mak- 
ing money rapidly, and with that belief he was 
content not to pry too deeply into Brenton’s 
method of doing business. 

He now bitterly arraigned himself for his 
carelessness, and regretted that he had a second 
time been drawn into mercantile life when he 
had no taste for the mere pursuit of money, and 
was unfitted for success in a calling which, above 
most others, requires unceasing devotion of body 
and mind to avoid disaster. 

Agnes remarked his failing spirits, and used 
all her gentle art to draw from him the cause of 
his depression. 

He at length replied to her: 

“T fear that a heavy blow awaits you, Agnes. 
When I claimed your promise to be mine I be< 
lieved myself on the road to certain indepen- 
dence, if not to wealth. I find out now that 
Brenton has been recklessly plunging our firm 
into debt to such an amount that I cannot see 
how we are ever to pay it. Only to-day I dis- 
covered that a large sum of money has been 
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borrowed from the bank, and I can find no clue 
to what has been done with it. I do not see how 
Brenton is to go on at all after his return. 
never saw accounts so complicated and confused ; 
they make my head swim and my heart sick 
whenever I attempt to disentangle them.” 

Agnes left her seat and placed herself near 
enough to him to lay her tender hand upon his 
throbbing brow. 

She softly said: 

“Do not worry about me, love. We shall 
always have enough to keep us from want, and 
if ruin overtakes, you, as you seem to dread, 
you have still this wonderful brain to work with. 
Keep your health and your sanity, dear Julian, 
and there is nothing to fear for our future. I 
am not ina hurry to be rich; I can manageto 
make both ends meet while you perfect your in- 
vention, even if misfortune comes to you through 
your partner’s recklessness.” 

“You are a sweet comforter, Agnes, and I 
cannot bring myself to regret having made you 
the partner of my fortunes, evil though they 
promise to be for a time tojcome. Failure 
is inevitable before long, and I now understand 
why Brenton so vehemently protested against 
anything being said as to my withdrawal from 
the firm.” 

“No one can doubt your integrity, Julian,” 
replied Agnes, proudly. “If odium falls, it 
must be upon the author of the ruin—not on 
you ; for, of course, itis known;that Mr. Brenton 
is the responsible manager, ‘We must hope for 
the best. Now that i know the.cause of your 
depression I can help you jin my feeble way, ‘hy 
trying to sustain your cowrage. long as we 
are together, Julian—as jong .as we trust and 
love each other, we,can ‘bear ,all that Heaven 
may send to try.us, and.make us fitter for pros- 
perity when it again comes to us:” 

After a pause Manvers said: 

“IT will think over and try to decide what 
course will be just to Brenton and to myself. 
In twenty-four hours I will make up my mind 
as to what will be right for meto do. Some 
light may come to me in to-morrow’s investiga- 
tions, and if I can save Brenton from disgrace I 
shall be glad to. do so. Let us drop this subject, 
Agnes. Sing to me, and help me to forget, for 


a time, the burden that presses so heavily upon. 


ne.” 

Strengthened and comforted by the tender 
sympathy of his wife, Manvers took his way to 
his place of business on the following morning, 
to find Markley there looking depressed and 
pnxious. 

After exchanging the morning greetings he 
abruptly said : 

* This is a bad time to ask for leave of absence, 
Mr. Manvers ; but if you'could possibly spare me 
I shall be glad to visit my only brother, who is 
lying very low, and it may be our last meeting 
in this world.” 

Manvers looked at him in blank dismay. 

Since he discovered how rapidly the firm was 
drifting to ruin he had discharged the clerks 
they had kept in their employment, and Mark- 
ley was now his only assistant. 

He briefly said : 

“I am sorry to hear that, Mr. Markley, but I 
do not see how I am to get on without you. 
There is only you and myself left, you know, 
and there is much to attend to, though the 
business has fallen off so much in the last few 
weeks.” ‘ 

“ Kenton is willing to come back and take my 
place till I can return. I may be able to do so 
in a few days, or I may be detained much longer. 
You know how it is in such cases, sir.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Manvers, vaugely. “If 
Kenton will take your place, of course I will 
consent. He understands his duties and will 
— them satisfactorily, I have no doubt. 

ake the arrangement with him, if you please, 
Mr. Markley, and as soon as he assumes your 

lace here you are free to go to your sick 
rother.” 

‘Thank you, sir. I knew you would be con- 
siderate, as you always are, and I ventured to 
make this arrangement with Kenton before you 
came down. He is in the counting-house waiting 
to see you.” 


“Tt does not matter now who comes in and 
sees the state we are in,” said Manvers, reck- 
lessly. “As well Kenton as anyone else, and he 
has been a faithful clerk tous. (Hiemay be dis- 
creet, but if he isn’t it is of \dittle eonsequence 
now; all the world must .seon enew that the 
house has teppled over.” 

“ Don’t speak that way, sir, only:keep things 
going till Mr. Brenton gets back, amd he will 
soon straighten up affairs,” said Markley. “‘ He 
has wonderfyl finangial ability, and jhe will 
show us how to weatherthe,sterm that threatens 
us. ” 


see him, shrugged his shoulders doubtfully and. 
walked onwithout replying,.unconscioys that, 
in allowing his enemy to jleave,at this,crisis he 
had giyen him the opportunity to consummate 
his evil.degigns against ‘himself, without per- 
mitting Markley to:he suspected asthe agent 
by whom;:he a away. 

The man , waiter him with.ecurling lips 

Gleaming ey@s,.a8he muttered : 

**Itis high¢ime “to act,.or'‘he would take the 
initiative;himself and show.up Brenton’s bogus 
concern for what it is worth. In that event, 
taking him off would.do mo good, and all our 
plans would be foiled. I’ve fixed things for, 
myself, and now to deal with you, Mr. Julign’ 
Manvers.” 3 

He went out and dived into.a.den below the’ 
level of the cross street into which he turned; 
after remaining half an hour he came out again 
so com me hosed:that his most in- 
timate fri would not have recognised him. 
He had assumed the dress .of a countryman,, 
and @ wig and beard of red hair looking frowsy 
and badly kept seemed -to have changed his: 
adentity. 

In this dress he walked carelessly through 
the crowd of people he encountexed, as*he drew 
near the river, keeping up his assumed charac-; 
ter by staring at all he saw, as if it-was new to 
his rural experience. 

He gained the yacht he had chartered for his 
nefarious enterprise, and entering. the cabin 
with the sailing-master in charge of it, in- 
formed him that his insane brother would be 
removed from the asylum that night, and before 
midnight would be brought on board by him- 
self. 

‘He will: be under the.influence of .chloro- 
form, Captain Walker, so he will give us no; 
trouble. [shall attend to him myself on the 
voyage, and L.engage to keep him quiet. I do 
not anticipate much trouble, though, for the 
violent phase of his mania-has .p ‘away, and 
he is now .@ -harmless imbecile, who can be 
better taken caxe of on my farm than among 
strangers.” 

“It's very good of you to take keer of him, 
for there ain’t many people as would keer to 
have a crazy man about,” said the captain, 
implicitly believing the story that had been told 
him, ‘The weather’s fair, and the yacht’s a 
clipper ; we shan’t be long getting to our land- 
ing-place if this wind holds on.” 

“So much the better. Have everything ready 
to sail as soon as I get on board. As to my 
brother, ;he’l have the range of a large farm, 
and I shall give him.aman to watch over him. 
That will be better for him than to be shut up 
in a.medhouse. I’m a plain looking man, but 
have plenty of land.” ~ 

With this glib account Markley impressed the 
mind of the unsuspecting sailor with the belief 
the he was one of the best and most benevolent 
of men. 

He was ready to serve him in any way, and 
they parted on the most friendly terms. 

Julian Manvers found Kenton installed at a 
desk when he entered the counting-house. 

He was a young man of ordinary appearance, 
but his face was honest and his bearing quiet 
and respectful. 

He stepped down, and greeting his employer, 
said: 

«*T am glad to be back in my own place, even 
for a few days, Mr. Manvers. I hope that I 
shall be able to serve you as well as Markley.” 

“«« As to that, you will serve me a great deal 





Manvers looked at him without seeming sto’ |.seay 





ship, and Markley is only getting out of the 
way of a catastrophe. His brother may be as 
illas he says, but I doubt it. I am glad he 
gone, though, for I would rather have you in 
his place—that is, if you can keep a still tongue 
in your head. You know enough to be aware 
that the affairs of this house are in a precious 
muddle, but I do not wish to have our ruin pub- 
lished to the world till I am ready to proclaim it 
myself. You will be true to me that far, I hope, 
Kenton ?” 

The young man saw that he was suffering 
from repressed excitement, and he hastened to 


*You may rely on my prudence, sir. It would 
illjbeeqme me to gossip about affairs of the firm 
whiehwntil lately gave me employment. Ih 
“you waill win through yet, Mr. Manvers, for 
untilthejlast few weeks there has been no doubt 
mmeng your friends that you and your partner 
were among the most prosperous of our young 
m a 


*«It iis not the first time that the world has 
been deceived,” said Manvers, grimly, uncon- 
scious thatthe utterances of his jaded and over- 
wrought would be brought up against him 
when he yno longer defend= himself, s - 
towinning | h, I fear that is impossible ; 
avid aongtitin «to you in confidence, Kenton. You 
are @ wetigent fellow, and not likely to betray 

ithe fact you must know as wellas. 
dothat xuin stares me in the face, perhaps. 
xen morse “than that,and that there are no 
means.of averting it. There—I am foolish to 
‘talkin this way, but I believe Iam half mad 
this morning. -Go out to your duties in the 
wwarehouse, anfl leave me this den to try and 
follow up ale which will never be found, I 
fear. Never miind—if I fail in my efforts, to- 
morrow the whdle: ‘@hall -be settled in some 
way. Settled! @h, “Lord, what oa stupendous 
swindle it will seem to the world we live in, and 
I—I shall have to bear the obloquy of ——” 

He paused suddenly, conscious that he was 
talking wildly, and gravely said: 

«‘ Excuse me—I have scarcely slept for many 
nights, and my mind has been,on such 9 strain 
for days -past: that I am scarcely cons¢ious of 
what lam saying. I fear that Iam going to- 
be ill, but that will never do at this crisis. I 
must work—work,while there is time, and there 
is not much left to use to any purpose.” 

He sat down before -the desk usually.occupied 
by Brenton, and unlocking the doors which con- 
cealed the receptacle for the private pa of 
the firm, began to turn them over ina hurried 
and bewildered manner. 

The clerk regarded him curiously and we 
sionately, thinking that he looked too ill to 
be worried with business affairs, and won- 
dering how it was thatas soon as Brenton 
left everything seemed suddenly to have col- 


Manvers did not goto his dinner that day. He 
had no enperite 4 e thought of food sickened 
him, but he sent out for wine,.and by its fac- 
titious aid he sustained his sinking spirits and 
failing frame while he examined every paper 
in the pigeon-holes, hoping to find some clue to 
what og tes done with the ag sums that 
had passed through his partner’s. hands. 

At intervals he-was compelled to see people, 
and he discovered that suspicion was abroad 
from the number of bills that were brought in, 
the hearers asking for immediate settlement. 
Fortunately none of them were very large, and 
he had the means to pay them all. 

Late in the afternoon, feeling that he was 
growing faint for want of food, he went to a 
restaurant and ordered a mutton-chop and a cup 
of strong coffee. 

After partaking of these he felt better, and 
went back to his fruitless labour. 

On his return he found Agnes in the eounting- 
house, locking pale and troubled. 

He had sent her a note telling her that he was 
too busily engaged to join her at dinner, but she 
became so uneasy as the day passed on that she 
finally determined to come down to the ware- 
house and remain with him till it was time tego 
back to supper. 


—— ee 





better, I have no doubt. 


Rats desert a sinking 





“My dear Agnes, what has brought you to 
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this dreary.den ?” he exclaimed. ‘I hope'that 
you have not been uneasy abvut me. I sent 
you.a note explaining the cause of my absence.” 

“Yes—I received it, but I have been so un- 
happy about you that I felt as if I must come 
to insist on taking you back with me. You are 
looking very ill, Julian; all this worry has told 
on you, and you must take some rest. It is 
getting late—shut up the place, and do not 
think of coming back to-night. You are not fit 
for work.” 

He lowered his voice and said : 

«When I tell you what I am preparing for 
you will not tempt me from my employment. I 
am fixing things for an explosion. I ‘can bear 
this nolonger, and to-morrow I shall call together 
the creditors of the firm and show them how 
systematically its ruin has been prepared. I 
will not bear the burden of Brenton’s guilt, and 
Iam at last convineed that he is a villain.” 

« But, my dearest,” pleaded Agnes, “‘ that can 
be done without breaking yourself down by such 
constant labour. A day cannot signify, now 
that your course is determined on. Come with 
me, Julian, or you will be ili—too ill to attend 
to anything. That would be bad for you atthis 
crisis in your affairs.” 

“Bad! It would be fatal! I cannot act too 
soon to save myself from the suspicion of collu- 
sion with Brenton. But Icannot go back with 
yeu, Agnes. Look at those papers on that desk 
—ithey must be arranged before I sleep, and 
it will take me till a late hour to accomplish it. 
I must finish here to-night and have the accounts 
ready for inspection in the morning. I shall be 
with you by ten o’clock, or maybe half an hour 
later. Kiss me, that I may know that you are 
not offended with me.” 

She kissed him and elung to him in this last 
moment with the feeling that some dreadful 
misfortune menaced him, which through hisown 
obstinacy she was powerless to avert ; but-she 
had not clairvoyance to foresee the nature or 
extent of his danger. 

He went with her to the door and watched 
her retreating ‘figure 'till it vanished ‘around the 
cerner, and then with a heavy sigh wert ‘back 
to the scene of his distasteful labours. 

Half an hour later Kenton closed the house, 
and came into ‘the eounting-house to ask if 
he could do anything further for him that 


evening. 

He lifted his. head, smiled faintly, and said: 

“Nothing more, thank you. I shall iget 
through here sooner than I thought, and. .to- 
morrow you will know why I have worked so 
<r at these hooks and papers.to-day. Good- 
night.” 

The elerk lingered a moment, but as Manvers 
buried himself again in his accounts, he left 
him and went out by a side. door with a spring 
lock, which closed itself after him, but could be 
opened from the outside bya pass-key. 

The desk at which 'Manyers sat was a heavy 
mahogany structure made to order for Brenton’s 
use, and it occurred to the seeker after evidence 
that secret drawers: might be found in which 
something could be found to criminate his 
partner. 

After arranging the disordered papers, he 
set himself to diseover if any such hiding-place 
existed. 

Every crevice was examined, and he was about 
to give up his search when his hand accidentally 
pressed against the bottom of one of the drawers, 
a spring clicked, and the drawer shot towards 
him, revealing a shallow cavity beneath. 

Into this, with some difficulty, Manvers 
thrust his hand and drew outa small note- 
book which had evidently been forgotten, for 
its owner ‘would never have allowed it by any 
chance to fall into the hands of another if 
he had not overlooked it in the hurry of his 
departure. 

With a, throbbing brow and indignant heart 
Manvers looked over the memoranda it con- 
tained 

The clue to many doubtful transactions was 
found there, anyone of which must have de- 

stroyed all confidence in Brenton’s integrity. 
Among them was a page devoted to his specula- 
tions for Mr. Deering. 


This proved that the four hundred pounds en- 
trasted 'to him gradually swelled to two thou- 
sand pounds, though some trifling losses were 
recorded. 

“And yet:he denied the debt and would have 
cheated that helpless girl not only of what was 
made bat of the principal also. I have been 
blind—blind—blind !” 

Muttering thus, Manvers was seized with 
sudden dizziness, and he leaned his head down 
on the open desk, still grasping the book tena- 
ciously. 

A moment lIdter he was utterly insensible, 
lying at the mercy of the man who was now 
on his way to consummate the abduction he 
had planned. 

Worn out by all he ‘had gone through in the 
last four weeks, even a fine physique of Manvers 
gave way in this most dangerous moment, 
and left him without the power to defend 
himself from the attack about to be made upon 
him. 

He lay unconscious of what was passing on 
around him, breathing heavily, and pallid as if 
already numbered with the dead. 

A slight noise was made at the door, but he 
was past hearing it; then came the rumbling of 
wheels in the alley on which the counting-house 
opened; a man came in and softly closed it 
behind him, though he had already ascertained 
by peering through a window on a line with 
the desk that his victim was at hismercy. Mark- 
ley thought he was asleep, but as he came near 
enough to see the livid face he knew that natural 
sleep never wore so fearful an aspect as that 
before him. 

He paused. beside the insensible man, touched 
his pulse and forehead, and with a grim laugh, 
muttered: 

“He's saved himself a knock on the head 
anyway by getting himself in this fix. Oh, 
Lord! if Brenten was: dnly here now how easy 
it would be for him'‘to'deal with iim. But Pau 
not: that: sort.. d-won’t risk. hanging for any 
gain, nor being haamted bya dead manag Kit 
is. TH make ‘eure that he doesn’t: make any 
noise, though, if he should come to‘himself on 
the way.” 

He took from his pocket a large silk handiter- 
chief, poured chloroform upon it and bound it 
over the mouth of Manvérs, taking care that his 
nose was free to breathe through. 

‘He'then igathered ‘up the few papérs. lying 
loose, and thrustitig them into the’ pigeon holes, 
shut ithe doobs df 'the desk and locked them, 
putting the key into his own pocket. 

Strong as: a'prize-fighter, Markley had little 
difficulty in lifting Manvers and placing him on 
‘his: back. 

He first put his hahél on his head, and after 
turhing off thé gas he found his way to the door 
through which ‘he had entered. 

It opened on a narrow alley extending the 
whole length of the square, and into this he had 
foreed the carriage, though it filled up the whole 
‘thoroughfare. 

It was gn open earrigge with two seats, andon 
the back one he placed his helpless buttden : then 
closing the door of the counting-house he sprang 
into the front seat, took the reins, and drove 
slowly forward till.he gained the end of the 
alley; and ehtered a street leading to the river. 
He encountered ‘no policeman, and in half an 
hour he was safe on board the yacht with ithe 
supposed crazy man. 

A little later the light craft was flying down 
the bay at the rate of eleven knots an ‘hour, and 
Markley was chuckling to himself oyer the ease 
with which he had secured his prey. 


(To be Continued.) 


—— 


THE DANGER OF KISSING. 











Tue promiscuous kissing of children is a pes- 
tilent practice. We use the word advisedly, and 
it is mild for the occasion—* murderous” would 
be the proper word, did the kissers know the 
mischief they do. Yes, madame, murderous ; 





and we are speaking to you. Do you-remember 
calling on your dear friend, Mrs. Brown, the 


other day, with a strip of. red flannel around 
your neck ; and when little Flora came dancing; 
into the room, didn’t ‘you pounce upon her de- 
monstratively, call her a precious litthe pet, and 
kiss her? 

Then you serenely proceeded to describe the 
dreadful sore throat that kept you from calling 
the night before. You had no designs on th 
child’s life, we know; nevertheless, you killed 
her! Killed her as surely as if you had fed her 
with strychnine or arsenic. Your carelessness 
was fatal. Two or three days after, the little 
pet began to complain of a sore throat, too. The 
symptoms grew rapidly alarming ; and wher the 
doctor came the single word “diphtheria” suf- 
ficed to explain them all. 

It would be absurd to charge the spread of 
diphtheria entirely to the practice of child-kiss- 
ing. There are other modes of propagation 
though itis hard to conceiveof any more directly 
suited to the spread of the infection, or more 
general in its operation. It were better to avoid 
the practice. 





CONVICTED. 








CHAPTER XXXIi. 


Tuer man whom Alex had so strangely en- 
countered in the shrubbery was indeed the con- 
denned and fugitive lord of Mountheran, whom 
we have known as Mr. Strange! 

Alex’s amazement at beholding her father in 
England and at Clyffebourne, when she had he- 
lieved him safely hidden among the far-off 
mountains of Greece, may be imagined. 


Herjterror at his temerity equalled her ameze- 
ment. She thought for a moment that she 
must be the victim of some frightful haltuci:a- 
tion. 

Her father here! What could have inzpelted 
him to rush into the very jaws of the lion that 


sought to devour him ? 

Here—where men believed him guilty «f en 
appalling crime and would delight to deliver 
him up tothe waiting scaffold? Oh, Heaven! 
Had he.gone mad with all his troubles ? 

As her startled cry of recognition smote upon 
‘his ear, he staggered Wack into the deeper 
shadows of the shrubbery. 

Alex sprang after him, incredalous, horror- 
stricken, and scared, and caught ‘his atin ina 
fierce and frenzied clasp. 

“Papa!” she repeated, in that gaspine voice. 
“Papa !” 

The suddenness of het appedrante and receg- 
nition had momentarily deprived the intruder of 
his self-possession. 

Alex felt. him tremble in her grasp. Thon a 
glad cry escaped his lips, and he opened his arms 
and gathered her into a close embrace. 

«Tt is Alex—my little Alex !” he ejaculated, 
in a tone of infinite relief and rejoicing. 

“Tt is I, papa; bat what brought you here ?” 
asked the girl, ina frightened voice. “If you 
should be seen—recognised!’ and she cast.a 
startled look over her shoulder at the windows 
of the drawing-room from which the lights 
streamed out brightly. “If someone ‘else had 
come upon you as I did!” 

“No onecouldrecognise me. You forget how 
greatly I must be changed. Calm yourself, 
Alex,’’ said her father, now himself again. “ Re- 
member how much deperids upon your pra- 
dence !” : 

“ The shock of seeing you so unexpectedly has 
quite unnerved me!” said Alex, tremulously. 
“ Someone may come out and see us. Come with 
me down to the cliff, papa !” 

She drew him gently away from the house, 
leading him to a lonely nook among the rocks of 
the cliff, taking good care to move in the shadow 
of the trees, although the grounds appeared de- 
serted. 

When they had gained a secure refuge 2mong 
the rocks, out of the way of ordinary strollers by 
the sea, Alex asked, in a whisper: 

«What brought you to England, papa?” 

“ Your letter,” answered her father, - briefly, 
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«The letter telling me that my wife had never 
doubted me through all that had passed; that 
the divorce was not of her seeking; and that 
her love and faith and loyalty to me had never 
faltered.” 

Alex could have wrung her hands in dismay 
and anguish. 

Her father put his arm around her and drew 
her again into a close embrace. 

“My poor little girl,” he said, tenderly, feel- 
ing her tremble like a frightened bird, “you 
must not reproach yourself because your letter 
brought me here. You owed it to me, and to 
your mother, to tell me all the truth.” 

“But I could not dream that you would ever 
come here,” said Alex. “Oh, papa! papa! what 
have you done ?” 

“After receiving your letter, after learning 


that my wife, whom I had worshipped, had 
never faltered in her love.and fidelity to me,” 
cried Mr. Strange, passionately, “not all the 
terrors attending my return to my country could 


keep me from her. I would brave death for one 
glimpse of her face, Alex. When I think how 
crucily I have wronged her in my thoughts, be- 
lieving that she had turned from me and de- 
serted me in my hour of need, I wonder at my 
own mad credulity. I thought her joined to my 
enemies—and all the while she loved and 
trusted me! I might have known it! I was 
wicked to doubt her— my noble, peerless 
Vivian!” 

* You have seen her ?” 

“ No; I had but crept tothe window when you 
discovered me. I must see her, but I shall not 
reveal myself to her. Let her think me dead. 
It is better so; but I would gladly die this 
moment for one glimpse of her face. I must see 
her—I will see her! And then I will go back 
to my exile, bearing with me a memory to 
brighten the darkness of the coming years.” 

“Wait, papa. Do not go back to the house 
yet. Are you sure that no one has recognised 
you—no one at Mount Heron village ?” 

Quite sure, Alex. Years and sorrow -and 
despair have transformed me from the gay, 
light-hearted young man whom people then 
knew, into a careworn, grave, weary person, who 
might almost be deemed elderly. My hair has 
darkened, and I wear a full beard now, while 
then my face was smooth asa girl’s. I am safe 
from recognition, I think, yet I have been very 
cautious. I shall leave Cornwall in the early 
morning for London. In that wilderness of 
human beings I shall certainly escape all hostile 
observation.” 

«Shall you return immediately to Greece ?” 

"No, dear. I have sold our estate there and 
received the pay for it. There is nothing to in- 
duce my return to Greece, and much to prevent 
it. You remember I wrote to you about an Eng- 
lishman who came out to our place and ques- 
tioned Saba, and whom I believed to be a spy ? 
His conduct became much more markedly offen- 
sive to me, and he even intruded his presence 
upon me. I discovered that he was actuated by 
simple curiosity, and that he was sent to Greece 
to make sketches for a London illustrated news- 
paper, of the scenes in which Lord Kingscourt 
had encountered the brigands. He had heard 
that the earl had spent some months in my 
house, and he wanted to interview me.” 

**T am glad that he was not a spy.” 

« But a week after he went away,” said Mr. 
Strange, gravely, “a much more alarming 
person appeared in the neighbourhood, who made 
inquiries about me, and who even called upon 
me. This man was a Frenchman, and I had an 
impression that I had seen him more than once 
in my younger days.” 

** Oh, papa !”” 

“IT believe him to be the brother of Pierre 
Renaud, Lord Mountheron’s valet.” 

Alex started. 

A vivid sense of alarm seized her. 

«IT think,” continued her father, “that this 
Jean Renaud, having seen me in the old days, 
and being a keen, shrewd fellow, may have been 
employed as a detective to search forme. His 
coming could scarcely have been accidental. I 
fled to Corfu in a sail-boat, and disguised, by 
night, and came to England by a round-about 





course, determined to see your mother without 
revealing my presence to her, and to obtain an 
interview with you before returning to South 
America. I am not safein Europe. You are 
safer here than with me.” 

“Twill not be separated from you, papa! I 
will go where you go! You are all I have, and 
Tam all you have. Let us cling together. But 
why goso far, papa? I have obtained a clue 
which I desire to follow up——” 

“A clue to the murderer?” interrupted Mr. 
Strange, incredulously. 

“Yes, papa. I overheard Pierre Renaud ask 
Felicie to marry him, and he told her that he was 
rich enough to buy a chateau in France and to 
set up asa gentleman. Where could a valet 
obtain so much money? He wears diamonds and 
spends much money. I heard Felicie say so. He 
has to day the frightful scar upon his cheek re- 
ceived in his encounter with the marquis. He 
looks to me capable of crime !” 

“It is a clue, but can you followit up, Alex ?” 

“T shall try. I am to goto the castle to- 
morrow upon a fortnight’s visit to Mrs. Ingestre, 
the widow of Lord Mountheron’s elder brother. 
During those two weeks’ stay, what may I not 
discover ?” 

“Have you formed an opinion in regard tothe 
identity of the real murderer?” asked Mr. 
Strange, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, papa. I believe that Pierre Renaud 
murdered my uncle!’ answered Alex, firmly. 

“Sometimes I hope that your innocent hand 
may brush away the clouds that have shadowed 
my name forso many years, and then again I 
utterly despair. Fortune seems to have aban- 
doned me. I have been a fugitive and an outcast 
for so many years that I cannot believe I am ever 
to be restored to honour and safety!” said Mr. 
Strange, despairingly. ‘We will talk of this 
further, but not now. Tell me of my cousin, 
Rowland Ingestre, the present marquis.” 

“ He is honoured and respected, papa, by every 
one, and he is well-liked also. He is soft and 
mild and gentle in his manners, profoundly 
melancholy, and he seems delicate in health.” 

‘When is he to be married?’ asked Mr. 
Strange, huskily. 

“Very soon now, I believe, papa!’ answered 
Alex, pitifully. 

«He loves her ?” 

“With all his soul. He has loved her for 

ears.” 

“And she loves him?” asked Mr. Strange, 
speaking only by a painful effort. 

“I do not know, papa. I think shelikes him, 
and esteems him highly, but she cannot have 
forgotten you; [am sure. She thinks you dead.” 

“TI am dead—to her. She must not know 
otherwise, unless my name should be cleared. 
The marriage is fixed, Alex ?” 

“TI believe so, papa. Lady Markham, Lady 
Vivian’s chaperone, told me that it would take 
place soon.” 

Mr. Strange groaned heavily. 

«* Does she seem happy ?” he asked presently. 

“She is so proud I cannot tell if she is really 
so, but she seems happy; she is very gay and 
brilliant.” 

“* She is fond of you, Alex ?” 

“Very fond. It looks as if some instinct 
warmed her heart tome. And I have grown to 
love her, papa. . With all her pride and haugh- 
tiness, she is the noblest, most generous lady in 
all England, and she a warm and tender 
heart,” cried Alex, with enthusiasm. “Oh, if 
fate would only interfere in your behalf, dear 
papa; if your name could be cleared, and if you 
and she-could be reunited, I would be willing to 
die. ” 


Mr. Strange arose abruptly, struggling witha 
mighty agitation. 

«A reunion between Vivian and me would be 
in any case utterly impossible,” he said brokenly. 
“ She believes me sleeping afar in a dishonoured 
grave, and has learned to love anew. A gulf 
wider than death yawns between her and me. 
Oh, my lost wife! My angel, whom yet I love 
to madness !” 


out upon the dusky sea, his hair an 








blowing in the wind. 


He threw out his arms in wild despair, gazing 
d beard 





Then suddenly he dropped upon his knees, 
and bowed his head, and gave way to such an 
outburst of grief and despair, such sobs, as only 
a strong man in extremity of anguish can utter, 
—- tears as only a storm-riven soul can 
shed. 

Alex knelt beside him and wept with him and 
clung to him in a very agony of love and sym- 
pathy. 

Her caresses and whisperings gradually won 
him back to calmness. 

“T have you still, my blessed child,” he said, 
hoarsely, “and I cannot utterly despair. But 
since the hour I received your letter I have 
lived in a feverish unrest: the past, when she 
was all in all to me, has been lived over and 
over. I have thought of her all these years as 
scornful, as hating me and believing me guilty 
of a fiendish crime, and yet I have worshipped 
her all the while with a mad passion, a wild and 
despairing love. She mourned me; she believed 
in me; she was true to me all the while: yet we 
are as widely separated asif I were really dead! 
She will marry Rowland Ingestre, while I wander 
a fugitive and an outcast, with a price set on my 
head, a second Ishmael, a Cain without the sin, 
hunted and in danger of a shameful death. 
Great Heaven, how can I bear it ?” 

His calmness again forsook him. 

Alex was frightened at his wild outbreak, 
having always known him as grave and self- 
contained. 

She begged him to control himself, and wept 
until in very compassion for her he repressed all 
outward sign of his suffering. 

“TI have not given way like this before in 
years,” he said. Forgive me, my poor brave 
little girl, for wringing your heart like this. I 
am myself again. The hour is growing late. 
You will be missed, and I shall lose my oppor- 
tunity of seeing Vivian. Let us go up to the 
house.” 

«But when shallI see you again, papa ? How 
am I to learn your plans ?” 

“ You will be at Mount Heron for a fortnight. 
I will see you there some evening, when you are 
walking about the grounds. I do not know but 
that I am as safe in England as elsewhere—par- 
ticularly in London. But come, Alex.” 

He drew her arm in his, and they walked 
slowly among the shadows of the trees toward 
the mansion. 

They talked in whispers on the way, and Alex 
told of her meeting with the young Earl of 
Kingscourt, and of his noble faith and trust in 
her, despite ap ces. 

The lights were still streaming from the draw- 
ing-room windows. 

Alex kept close at her father’s side, while he 
crept into a mass of shrubbery and looked into 
the great room. 

The guests had departed to their rooms for the 
night, and only the Lady Vivian Clyffe and her 
chaperone still lingered. 

They stood before a bright hearth, and the 
soft, mellow glow of wax candles fell full upon 
the proud face and head of Lord Stratford 
Heron's divorced wife, in all her splendid loveli- 


ness. 

A hungry light leaped to the fierce eyes of the 
outcast without. 

His complexion became ghastly in its pallor. 
His lips set themselves together in a hard, tense, 
white line, shutting in the groan that would else 
have escaped them. 

His wild and haggard look might have be- 
longed to a lost soul cast out from Heaven. Alex 
clung to him, frightened and trembling, but he 
heeded her not. . 

He had forgotten her very existence. 

The Lady Vivian was robed in a long, close- 
fitting princesses robe of black velvet, which ex- 
hibited her slender, graceful, yet majestic figure 
to full advantage. 

Diamonds flashed in her dusky hair, and ou 
her arms which were bare below the elbow. The 
years had not told upon her; sleepless nights 
and anguished days had not left any impress 
upon her polished brows or creamy cheeks. 

He had left her a slim, shrinking girl, young 
for her years ; he beheld her now, after all these 
years, in the magnificent summer of her beauty, 
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with the lustre of her starry eyes undimmed, 
the grace of Bg ag love-lines in every move- 
ment, imperial in her pride and stateliness, 
and brilliant as some star of the tropical 
night. 

The glory of a cultivated intellect, of an 
awakened soul, of a grand and noble nature, 
was apparent in every feature of her perfect 
face. 

The outcast’s heart thrilled and throbbed 
with an emotion beyoud all power of expres- 


sion. 

He beheld her at last, his divorced wife, more 
glorious than he would have dared to picture 
her in his wildest imagining, and he clutched 
the window-frame with bloodless fingers, and 
prayed that he might die then and there. 

He was innocent of all crime, but this wife he 
worshipped was his wife no longer, and as far 
above his reach as the stars are above the 
earth. 

He noted the movement of her lips, but he 
could not catch the faintest murmur of her 
voice, although he listened with his soul in his 
ear. 

Lady Vivian was discussing with her 
chaperone the unpleasant occurrence of the cro- 
quet-ground. 

She did not suspect Lady Markham of having 
turned against Alex the current of popular 
opinion, although she was well aware that the 
baronet’s widow cordially disliked her young 
companion. 

She was expressing her regret at the unfortu- 
nate necessity that compelled her to send Alex 
away upon a visit to Mrs. Ingestre when Mr. 
Strange looked in upon her. 

‘My dear Vivian,” said the chaperone, “‘ even 
you, a leader of society, a belle and beauty, the 
daughter of one duke and sister of another, can- 
not change English prejudices at your will. So 
long as our upper classes are taught to respect 
rank and birth and honourable descent you can- 
not expect that they will accept a girlof un- 
known parentage as an equal. Notevenif she 
be as beautiful as an angel, as wise as Minerva, 
and with the good-breeding even that stamps 
one of our own class. Your friends mean no 
disrespect to you, Lady Vivian. They all 
know that this girl is almost a stranger to 
Tote and they believe that you are deceived in 

er.” 


“But I have vouched for her. That should 
be enough for the most fastidiousof my guests,” 
said Lady Vivian, haughtily. 

“It would be, if they did not believe you im- 
posed upon, dear Lady Vivian. Let Miss 
Strange tell you about her family ; let her reti- 
cence give place to frankness, and your friends 
will be her friends. See if I am not right. The 
truth is, you are deceived in her, Vivian. Nay, let 
me speak. Itis my duty, and the privilege of my 
years, and my long friendship for your dear 
mother. Where is Miss Strange at this 
moment ?” 

‘Gone to her room, I think. One could not 
expect her to remain in such congenial society,” 
said Lady Vivian, ironically. 

She has not gone to her room, Vivian. I saw 
her, with a white shawl around her shoulders, 
pass along the hall and out at the front door 
more than an hour ago. She has not yet come 
in, and you see how late it is.” 

Lady Vivian grew suddenly pale to her lips 
as she glanced at the clock. 

“It is very late for her to be out, and alone,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I will send someone in search 
of her. She may have slipped among the 
rocks———” 

«‘ And she may have an appointment with Lord 
ee: suggested Lady Markham, impres- 
sively. 

‘Lady Markham, I will not hear such words, 
even from you. I would stake my life on Alex 
Strange’s purity and truth, and I know Lord 
Kingscourt too well to believe that he would 
-— a clandestine interview with his betrothed 
wife.” 

“Ts she that? Hasthat clever adventuress 
won the proud, rich Earl of Kingscourt? She 
has played her game with skill. Vivian, 
believe me, this girl isin your house for some 





purpose of her own; she has her own friends 
and accomplices, and she is secretly your enemy. 
She went out to-night to meet someone—per- 
haps the earl, perhaps another. Mark my 
words, and see if Tnave not judged her correctly. 
She ought to be cominy in, unless she expects 
the household to sit up for her. I will see if 
she is visible from the windows.” 

The old lady moved in the direction of the 
hidden watchers, who had heard nothing of the 
conversation. 

* Papa!” whispered Alex, “you must go now. 
Dear papa! How can I let you go, not knowing 
what may befall you ?” 

Mr. Strange gave a last, wild, lingering look 
at the beautiful face of the divorced wife, and 
then a groan burst from his lips as he shrank 
back into the shrubbery. 

“Tf I could but hear her speak !” he muttered. 
“I must come back again.” 

‘Oh, papa, you are not safehere! If you 
would only leave England.” 

“* What safe refuge is there anywhere for me ? 
London is as safe as Brazil, one country as safe 
as another. Every man’s hand is against me. I 
shall find shelter only in the grave. I will not 
be taken alive, Alex. I am not afraid to die. 
Heaven is more just and more merciful than 
men. Is she coming to the window, Alex?” 

“Lady Vivian? No, papa. Lady Markham 
is looking out, but she cannot see us. She is 
going away now, and I must go in or I shall be 
missed, I can slip up to my room now un- 
noticed. I will walk the terrace every dark 
night at the castle, papa, and look for you.” 

“T will write to you, if possible, and warn you 
of my coming. I must see Vivian once more 
before she is married to my cousin, but she shall 
not see me. I will be very prudent.” 

“ Come further away from the window, papa. 
Oh, my darling, I cannot bear to let you go! 
Jean Renaud saw you in Greece. Promise me 
to disguise yourself before you come again, and 
while you stay in England.” 

They had moved away to a little distance from 
the mansion. They spoke in whispers. 

“TI promise,” said Mr. Strange. “And now 
Imust go. You must not be anxious, Alex. 
Heaven will not let worse harm come to us than 
has come. Good-night, my blessed darling, my 
brave, heroic little girl !” 

He caught her in his arms, showered kisses 
upon her young face, and blessed her with a 
father’s holy tenderness. Then, loosing her 
gently, he dashed away, disappearing among 
the trees. 

Alex paused to raise her eyes to the dusk 
sky and to whisper a prayer for his safety. 
Then she moved towards the mansion with a 
faltering step. 

The front door was open, and the light was 
streaming out into the night. Alex had not ad- 
vanced a dozen paces when a figure advanced 
from the shadow of a tree and stood. boldly 
in her path. Alex’s heart seemed to stand 
still. The figure was that of Lady Markham. 

“ So I have found you out, have I ?” demanded 
the baronet’s widow, triumphantly. ‘“ My sus- 
picions were right after all. Just come into the 
drawing-room, Miss Strange, or whatever your 
real name is, and account for your proceedings 
to the noble lady you have so basely deceived. 
ese miss—the hourf your exposure has ar- 
rived !” 


(To be Continued.) 








WINTER EXERCISES. 





Wuar Londoner, with his nerves unstrung after 
a day’s work and worry, has not found himself 
worse rather than better for a walk through 
noisy streets? Yet in the winter what better 
exercise than walking has London to offer ? 

All through the summer months there are 
abundant opportunities of relaxation both for 
old and young England. The boat clubs number 
their hundreds of active members; on a fine 
evening every patch of grass is covered by 
cricket enthusiasts. Croquet and lawn-tennis 





ve young men and maidens scope for health- 
fal exercise and boundless flirtation; while 
papa, who cares nothing for such vanities, 
can potter about the garden, and bore his friends 
by expatiating rapturously on his plums and 
roses. 

But with the waning of autumn these joys 
vanish. Boat and cricket clubs are closed. ‘The 
sodden lawn and bare garden are things to be 
avoided with a shudder. A walk along damp 
suburban lanes under a leaden sky is inexpres- 
sibly saddening. Nothing can be done in the 
country, and whatis to be done in town? There 
is rinking, certainly, but that amusement is now 
voted “not the thing:” to learn the simpler 
movements is not particularly lively work, while 
the cutter of bewildering figures is sooner or 
later overtaken by Nemesis in the shape of a 
broken limb. 

But enter a gymnasium, and the demand for 


wholesome exercise during the winter is there 


fully met. Gymnastics can of themselves 
strengthen every muscle of the body, expand 
the chest, quicken the circulation, and lift the 
leaden weight of thought from the weary brain. 
But fencing does all this, and more. It brings 
with it not only increased physical power, but 
nicety in judging distances, steadiness of hand, 
quickness and accuracy of eye. 

Boxing, too, is an equally fine exercise, with 
the added recommendation that it may be prac- 
tically useful. It calls for all the nimbleness 
and cool judgment so essential in fencing ; and 
instals into its disciple a peaceful coniidence 
that, in a street row, he could knock his op- 
ponent into a cocket hat. 

A student or business man, after about an 
hour’s work in a “school of arms,” feels im- 
mensely benefited. While the body has been in 
full activity, the mind has been quiescent, and 
all nervousirritation is gone. But setting aside 
the importance of wholesome bodily exertion, 
what rational employment after business hours 
is there in the winter for a young fellow of 
healthy instincts? He cannot go every night to 
theatres and concerts. He is probably above 
music-halls and low company, but generally 
finds, must it be confessed, that the home circle, 
despite its sweet purity, is crushingly dull. 
Perhaps he is not much of a student ; and after 
toiling at a desk, has no taste for Political Eco- 
nomy or modern languages. Even novels after 
a time pall on his mental palate. 

To this class of restless spirits, who only go 
to the bad for want of something better to do, - 
we recommend gymnastics, boxing, and fencing, 
during the winter months especially; and as 
being at all times useful and manly recrea- 
tions. 








Pro Nono cannot bear to warm himself by the’ 
aid of stoves, hearths, or braseros—that is to say, 
charcoal pans—such as are in use in the Vatican. 
He will not have a fire in his sick-room, but pro- 
motes the circulation, when he is too cold, by 
rolling a silver ball full of boiling water betweem 
his hands. 

Str Henry Exuiot.—By exchanging Con- 
stantinople for Vienna Sir Henry Elliot makes 
a little change in his pecuniary position. In his 
former post he had £8000 a-year salary, £900 
and £150 house rent for his secretary of embassy, 
ann £4,050 for his secretaries, physician, chap- 
lain, and dragomans. 

Tue following extraordinary answer to the 
question “Who was Oliver Cromwell?” was 
given to one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools by 
a pupil teacher who was being examined for his 
certificate :-—“ Oliver Cromwell was a most am- 
bitious man, who lived in the Middle Ages. He 
became completely master of this country, and 
it was by his order that the King’s head was cut 
off. He was afterwards reduced to a state of 
abject poverty, filled with remorse, and haunted 
by the memory of his past wickedness. On his 
death-bed he made use of these ever-memorable 
words, ‘Oh Cromwell! Cromwell! Had I but 
served my God asI served my King, he would 
not have left me in this condition. An old man 
broken with the storms of state laying his bones 
among ye.’” 
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° . a 
THE LOVE PACT. 
—sntinensigililiilies 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Xow bitter it is to look into happiness through 
another man’s eyes. SHAKESPEARE. 

“Hveu! Hugh f 

The words thrilled. through the keen cold air 
and echoed back from the little grove of leafless 
oaks and hazels whieh bounded the road on one 
side. 

it was tke shrill shrick of ‘a woman—the cry 
of one who, controlled by overpowering terror, 
2#ppeals involuntarily to the one to whom on earth 
love and trust most firmly cling. 

As Eugénie’s words rang in her pursuer’s ears 
Kesterton’s inflamed, savage features assumed 
an expression well nigh diabolical. 

«This girl knows one of that haed name!’ 
he muttered. “So much the worse for her! 
Aha! I have you, my little angel !” 

For it was obvious that Eugénie’s strength 
was rapidly failing and that she was upon the 
point of falling into her persecutor’s power. 

Jusi there a narrow, tortuous lane ran into 
the main road—a lane rarely used and grassy as 
a meadow, on which the sound of wheels was 
little perceptible to minds so engrossed as were 
those of pursuer and pursued. 

As the girl gave voice to her frantic call upon 
Hugh the occupants of a carriage which 
was }eing driven slowly along the lane near 
its junction with the road eaught the wild 
ery 

They were Lady Vavassour and her daughter. 

Orders were at once given to the coachman to 
drive on quickly, and, urged by that feminine 
curiosity which is felt alike in every rank of life, 
Lady Adeline let down a window and looked out 
in the direction they were going. 

The sight which met her eyes as the vehicle 
reached the termination of the lane excited her 

relming astonishment. 
ind the corner of the hizh hedge of leafless 
hern a girl, bareheaded, and with her 
hair floating far behind her in the bleak, 
» breeze, sped on. Her face was pallid, her 
dark eyes shining wildly, her lips parted 
y again upon “ Hugh,” every lineament of 
untenance marked by extreme fear. 
fugitive was a stranger to Lady Adeline, 
» figure which immediately followed was 
cnown to her. 
inged as was his face from the wonted 
ity prescribed by good society, Adeline re- 
d at the man’s savage, sinister 
© the features of Rupert Kesterton. 
fleeing girl’s glance fell on the equipage 
e fair woman whose observant eyes met 
vm wild stare anda glad hope of rescue 
spring to her heart. Surely the beautiful lady 
Worle protect her. 

fs she rushed toward the carriage Adeline un- 
fastened the door and sprang lightly out. 

The next instant Hugénie fell at Adeline’s 
feet with streaming eyes and uplifted hands 
clasped in entreaty. 

Rupert Kesterton pulled up in his headlong 
earecr at the unexpected apparition as if trans- 
fixed. 

“Save me, madame!” eried Eugénie, wildly: 
<< Save me from this man!” 

‘be young lady looked at the girl curiously. 

Enénie’s extreme beauty, eoupled with the 
peresntible forciga accent, enlisted Adeline in 
her favour. 

She turned to Kesterten, her bright blue eyes 
assuaming the steel-grey hue which had charac- 
terised the males of her old, inflexible race in 
their moments of passion, their hours of strife, 
and said, in a tone of haughty surprise: 

* Wir, Kesterton, I think ?” 

At the contemptuous, almost incredulous 
question Kesterion strove hard to gain some 
slight portion of his habitual assurance. He 
perceived at a glance the false position into 
which his folly had betrayed him. That he 
should appear before the woman whom he pro- 
fessed to love and desired to win as the persecu- 
tor of this girl who knelt at Adeline’s feet would, 
he felt, be fatal to every hope of his success. 


once in 





His embarrassment was not decreased by the 
faet that the elder lady now came to the door of 
the carriage and viewed the group in blank as- 
tonishment. 

« What does this mean, Adeline? Who isthe 
girl? What does she want? Oh, Mr. Kester- 
ton!” exclaimed Lady Vavassour. 

“T do not know, mamma. What is the 
matter, my child?” said Adeline, laying her 
small gloved hand lightly on Eugénie’s head. 
« Rise and tell me what you fear.” 

Eugénie rose to her feet, but kept a convul- 
sive clasp upon the young lady’s mantle of rich 
furs. 

“That man,” said the girl, in palpitating, 
broken tones—“ah! I know him now—he has 
been to see my brother—that man—Monsieur 
Kesterton — has insulted me, frightened 
me with his strange words and—and 

She paused as her little white hand involun- 
tarily sought the red, smarting bruise which 
crossed her brow. 

No, she would not accuse even him of such an 
unmaaly aet. 

Some of Kesterton’s usual assurance came to 
his aid in the emergency. 

Audaeity alone could under the circumstances 
earry him through. 

He stepped forward boldly. 

«Lady Adeline,” he said, with a formal bow 
to her mother and herself, “pardon me that I 
did not reply in my confusion at so inopportune 
a meeting. This is merely some foreign girl 
whom the Wilmers have picked up. I met her 
just now and asked a question respecting Robert 
Wilmer, to which she replied by a torrent of 
vulgar abuse— these low foreigners have @ 
frightful vocabulary of that kind, Lady Ade- 
line. I was rather angry—for her people owe 
everything to my kinsman Hugh—andTI ran 
after her—to—to—frighten her in fact—aw !— 
yes—yes—and she fell down and—and cut her 
forehead you see. I’m sorry she’s done that 
—and—and Ill recompense her and she can 
go,’’ 

” As he 
monnaie. 

Although some portion of the speech was 
unintelligible to her, yet Eugénie was able to 
comprehend its general import. 

A rosy flush of indignation overspread her 
ingenuous face as she said, passionately : 

‘** It is false, madame! It is all false! Mon- 
sieur Kesterton isa bad man and I fear him. It 
was he who struck me upon the brow with the— 
ah, what do you English call it?—with the 
whip !” and she pointed to that which Kester- 
ton still held. 

«Mr. Kesterton,” said the elder Lady Vavas- 
sour, bending upon the baffled traducer a look 
to the full as stern as that which her daughter 
had bestowed, “I could not have thought you 
capable of a deed so unmanly and despicable. 
Say no more, sir,’ she went on, with an im- 
perious wave of her hand. “ For the present I 
bid yon good day.” 

Andshe turned from him towards the girl who 
still clung to Adeline’s arm. 

Full of suppressed rage and mortification at 
such curt dismissal, Kesterton bit his nether lip 
savagely as he made aceremonious bow of fare- 
well and walked slowly away. 

Lady Vavassour gazed gomewhat dubiously at 
Eugénie. 

Probably unsuspected by herself, the words of 
Kesterton were nct without effect. 

** Some relative of Mr. Wilmer, I think you 
said, young woman ?” 

“No, ma-—miladi—I am a foreigner, an 
orphan girl whom Robert and la mére have 
saved and sheltered.” 

Eugénie had noted, despite her agitation, 
the title which Kesterton had used in addressing 
the ladies. 

The doubtful expression on Lady Vavassour’s 
face deepened at the phrase “saved and 
sheltered.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kesterton is right, she thought, 
and the girl is probably of very low extrac- 
tion. 

Meanwhile Adeline resumed her place. in the 
carriage, asking Eugénie to follow her. 


spoke he produced his porte- 





« We are going to call at Mr. Wilmer’s,” she 
said, kindly, “and will take you thither.” 

The carriage bowled swiftly along the home- 
ward road. 

A few kindly words from Adeline as they 
sped on touched Eugénie’s heart.and unlocked 
her tongue. 

It needed but little, for with gratitude for 
her rescue the girl had a vivid admiration of 
the beautiful, soft-voiced patrician by whose 
side she was seated. 

This stately, fair-faced girl with the violet- 
blue eyes was named Adeline—she had heard 
Kesterton so call her. 

An Adeline had saved her lover, she knew. 
It might be the same whom Robert had de- 
fended in the sacked Dower House. 

Could this be she ? 

As these thoughts passed through her mind 
Eugénie prattled artlessly of the Wilmers—the 
kindliness of the mother, the cleverness and 
bravery of the son. 

“If Robert had been near to-day, Monsieur 
Kesterton would not havé escaped. No! Robert 
surely would have beaten him.” 

A curious look ftitted over Adeline’s face. 

“ Robert—Mr. Wilmer! But you were calling 
on ‘Hugh!’” 

A crimson flood surged to Eugénie’s face, but 
she made no reply. 

The elder lady gavea little shake of her head 
and assumed anew the dubious look which was 
an outward token of certain thoughts in her 
mind not at all complimentary to Eugénie. 

Through Adeline’s mind a curious suspicion 
flitted, which she instantly dismissed as 
absurd. 

Arrived at the Wilmers’ cottage the surprise 
of Robert, who had fulfilled the doctor’s predic- 
tion of rapid recovery, and his mother at the ar- 
rival of Eugénie in such companionship was 
great, and the indignant astonishment of the 
young man at her disfigured appearance cer- 
tainly not less. 

Eugénie, however, said but little, and Robert, 
mentally resolving to exact an account of Kes- 
terton in due time, turned his sole attention to 
the visitors. 

Both Lady Vavassour and her daughter ten- 
dered to the young man their earnest thanks 
for the part he had played in their recent 
rescue. 

To the fluent, patronising phrases of the elder 
woman he listened with grave respect, but at 
Adeline’s words his eyes fell and his face flushed 
strangely, 

With her eyes timidly bent on his downcast 
features Lady Adeline strove to express herself 
with the usual pleasant calm of patrician 
manner, but only succeeded in giving utterance 
to a few broken, agitated words. 

Was she thinking of the strange chance that 
had brought about the first meeting when their 
hands met on the bridle rein of Bayazet, or the 
next—still more strange—when she had clung 
to this workman for protection and felt support 
and safety while his strong arm encircled her 
small waist? Did these thoughts render her 
tone hesitant—her words few ? 

Suddenly Robert raised hiseyestohers. For 
a moment that full, mutual gaze continued, 
then the downcast. lids veiled Adeline’s violet 
orbs and a deeper crimson suffused her face than 
had dwelt on Robert’s swart countenance. 

Her questions were answered ! 

* * * * * 


When Rupert Kesterton found his horse 
and took his place in the saddle he reined 
up behind the jutting edge of a dark fir-planta- 
tion which ran beside the road until the Mostyn 
carriage passed the spot. Then, keeping out 
of earshot, he allowed his horse to trot after the 
equipage. 

He had seen Eugénie enter the carriage and 
conjectured that the ladies would take her to 
her home, anda rankling thought possessed him 
at the fact of the woman he loved thus visiting 
the man whom he bitterly hated. 

He would follow and learn for what space of 
time the ladies would deign to honour: this 


Yorkshire fellow,” as he termed Robert. 
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While the carriage remained at Wilmer’s 
door Kesterton walked his horse slowly to and 
fro, consumed meanwhile by a feeling of envious 
hate he could not have expiained. 

“Jealous?” he muttered once. “Curse it! 
No! Not jealous of that clumsy clown whom 
everybody praises to spite me. Perdition seize 
him!” 


In his vexation he drew closer to the house, 
keeping in the rear of the carriage. 

Presently the cottage door opened, the foot- 
man descended and let down the carriage steps. 

“Confound it!’ said Kesterton. “If I stay 
here they'll think I’m spying. I'll trot past as 
if going to the - 

As he did so Vavassour passed through 
the open door to the carriage. Lady Adeline 
followed, but as she reached the threshold 
turned to spéak to someone standing within. 

Kestertom could see that her lovely faee was 
radiant with unusual brightness glow 
that gave #% anadded beauty. He 
that titigloved right hand was extended as 
in familia? leave-taking. 

Then as he passed with defiant slowness, but 
unobserved by those at whom he gazed, Mester- 
ton noted also a sight which added fuel to his 
bitter hate ef the man who had been the means 
of his rescue. ; 
in the little room, and leaning 
heavily om the rough outer door, was Robert 
Wilmer. or of illness was on his face 
and his betokened extreme physical 


weakness; bet #ever had Kesterton seen on the | 
countenance of tan a look of such supreme | 


happiness as that which mantled the features of 
the engineer. 

He saw Robert reccive the small white hand 
in his own broad, rough, toil-stained palm, then 


he saw the massive, noble-looking head bent | 


down over it with a grave, graceful reverence 
which a patrician might have envied, and Kes- 
terton did not doubt that the lips of the man he 
hated had been pressed on the hand of the 
woman he loved! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


What you cannot as you would achieve 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Tue first step of Georges Grandet upon ar- 
riving at the little Norman village was to visit 
the hostelry at which he had before found the 
daughter of the landlord so communicative. 

From her he now learned that Madame Chris- 
tine had returned to her former habitation a 
few days previously and had taken the continued 
absence of Eugénie so much to heart that 
she had been for the greater part of the time 
prostrated by a severe nervous affection. 

This intelligence, however, did not deter the 
Parisian from endeavouring to obtain an inter- 
view. 

He found the old woman alone in a large, 
chilly room, which with its quaintly carved 
beams of chestnut overhead and its curiously 
shaped casement windows in which some relics 
of stained glass still remained, had a generalair 
of having been once the home of a noble and 
opulent family, although it had now, metaphori- 
eally, come down in the world. 

Madame Christine herself, who was seated by 
the fire in an old carved high-backed chair, was 
a woman of about sixty, with a small pale yet 
pleasant face, the low brow crossed and-recrossed 
by numerous wrinkles, and the small bright 
black eyes peering out beneath heavy brows 
whose blackness time had not touched. 

A singular countenance, but assuredly not a 
repellant one—the face perhaps of a woman 
whose part in life had imposed an imperative 
necessity of watchfalness and cantion—a caution 
which had for many years succeeded in its 
object, but which was now about to undergo a 
severe ordeal. 

Mére Christine’s reception of Georges was 
courteous but cold—she plainly hinting that in 
her low state of health she desired little con- 
verse with any, least of all those strange to her. 

By degrees thé pleasant manners of the Pari- 
sian melted the old lady’s reserve and he ven- 





tured to touch upon the topic on which he was 
interested. 

But though the old dame’s face flushed and 
her bright eyes sparkled still more brilliantly at 
the name of Eugénie, her words were few and 
gave no information save that which Georges 
already possessed? 

When, however, Madame Christine learnt that 
Georges knew Héléne, which fact he imparted 
cautiously, and without affording any clue to his 
own identity, she became more talkative on the 
subject of her niece. 

This point attained, the Parisian brought the 
conversation round to the point he desired to 
reach, and by artfully worded questions strove 
to learm what interest his uncle the marquis had 
in this girl. 

But the attempt was in vain. 

The moment Madame Christine heard the 
name of the marquis and understood whither the 


with # #épYoving frown of the black eyébrows, 
ahd Georges could get nothing fatther from her 
save the briefest of good-days. 

Georges left the village im some disappoint- 
tient that he—a man of the world, possessed of 
tiny of those fascinations which society prizes 
so highly—had not won over this old woran 
to afford him a single scrap of information. 

But Georges Grandet was not the only Visitor 
who came that day to Madame Christine. 





When Coehart left the chitewtt he also 
| proceeded to the railway-station. On reaching 
it he found @ t®ait® coming in which Would pass 
the Norman village. 

An idea flashed thtongh the nots?y’s mind 
that he could visit the place before proceeding 


on his journey toward the port of embarkation | 


for England. 

With the promptness characteristic of him 
| Cochart hastily obtained his ticket and reached 
his destination some three hours after Georges 
Grandet had arrived there. 

Le had no difficulty in obtaining an interview, 
for the excitement of her colloquy with Georges 
had roused the old woman from the listless, 
nerveless state in which she had been of late, 
and, from her little servant’s description of the 
visitor, she expected that a distant relative from 
Paris had arrived. 

As Cochart came in, however, her manner 
instantly changed and reserve and timidity re- 
turned. 

Nor was this surprising, for the grotesque 
body and sinister visage of the notary seemed 
intended by nature to warn those with whom 
he had to do that they were sure indices to 
the crafty, malign spirit which dwelt within. 

The cunning, grey-green eyes of the notary 
wandered furtively round the room as he en- 
tered, taking notes of all—more especially the 
fact that Mére Christine had been reading a 
letter which on his entrance she placed in a 
very small and old-fashioned desk of carved 
green ebony with an elaborate and large lock of 
shining steel. 

If Georges Grahdet had found the aged 
woman inaccessible much more was she so in 
the present instanée. 

The pleasant. face and good-humoured tones 
of the dandy at least bespoke some interest and 
perhaps excused the presumption of his inquiry 
as to her niece; but this ugly, subtle-looking 
querist’' had no such recommendations; and 
Mére Christine, at the first hint at Cochart’s 
object, curtly gave him to understand that his 
visit was unwelcome. 

Not easily baffled, the notary plied her with 
flattery, promises—even threats—nay, skinflint 
as he wis, Cochart displayed, as if accidentally, 
a long, red- silk purse of anéieit fashion, 
through whose interstices cduld be’ seen the 
gleam of gold. 

During his pleadings Cochart let fall, un+ 
intentionally or by design, the name of the 
marquis. 

At the words the old woman cast an in- 
voluntary and affrighted glance at the ebony 
desk. 

“Tt is enough,” thought the notary. “In 
that little wooden receptacle lies a secret which 
shalt bé mine !’’ 





questio#s tended she closed her thin lips tightly | 





|| Madame Christine, however, with a shade of 
| fear upon her face, now told him in so many 
| words to go. 

| But Cochart was not to be baffled thus. 
| He bent forward, resting his peaked chin in 
|the long, scraggy fingers of his left hand 
while he looked steadily in Mére Christine’s eyes. 
| Meanwhile his right hand stole stealthily to 
| the capacious pocket of the coat he wore. 

| The aged woman moved uneasily in her 
| quaint, high-backed chair. A strange sensation 
| akin to terror took possession of her mind, for 
: the instant Mére Christine’s eyes met the gaze 
{of the singular olive-green orbs of the notary 
' her courage ebbed away. 

| She had no power to withdraw her fixed 
‘regard of those baleful organs. Her eyes 
; seemed to be attracted by those at which she 
looked as if by some strange, oceult form of 
magnetism. 

The old woman was as the unhappy hare 
fascinated by the jewelled eyes of a venom- 
| ous reptile. 
| All around her appeared to fade away. 
‘The dull, smoked walis of the room, the fail- 
ing sunlight which fell softly through the 
{eoloured panes of the window, the very figure 
| of the intruder, a@ll melted into a strange, grey 
nothingness, from whose misty veil there yet 
gleamed—green, balefal, enticing, yet menac- 
ing—a pair of fis¥y eves! 
| Under the etvthralline attraétion Mere Chris- 
| tine rose from her seat and niade a movement 
,as if to draw newrér to the stranger, but at the 
| samé instant Coehw#t also arose and. advanced 
| towards her, withowt for a moment intermitting 
| the deadly fascination of his riveted gaze. 

Yet, though Mére Christine saw it not, the 
hidden right hand of the notary was slowly 
drawn from his pocket as he advanced a step 
| to meet his prey. 
| Still with the same unchanging, unanswerins 
glare they met face to face, eye to eye. Then 
the bony hand, armed with a huge red and 
yellow bandanna handkerchief, rose like light- 
ning and passed the gaudy silk over Mére Chris- 
tine’s face. 

Her thin, aged arms were upthrown in a vain 
attempt to tear itaway. Cochart’s strong left 
hand was far more than suflicient to restrain 
them. 

The old woman struggled for a few moment, 
each effort weaker than the preceding one, 222i 
then sank back, guided by Cochart’s arm, into 
her chair. 

For still a few moments the notary held the 
handkerchief over her face. A strange, subtle 
smell floated on the air, and when at last her 
visage was disclosed a deep stupor akin to trance 
had setiled over it. 

With exultant yet sneering look on his face 
Cochart replaced his handkerchief in his pocket, 
opened wide the window with cautious move- 
ment, caught up the ebony box, dropped it into 
the huge pocket and left the room, carefully 
closing the door behind him. 

He told the little servant her mistress would 
want her in half an hour’s time, then, leaving 
the’ house, made his way rapidly to the railway 
station, a strange elasticity in his tread, an ugly 
joy in his face. 

« Aha !’’ he muttered. “ Do I hold the secret ? 
I believe it.’ 

* 








* * * * 
Georges Grandet left the train at the same 
; station ftom which he had started in the morh- 
|ing. It was still expedient that he should go to 
| Paris on account of some of his Bourse specula- 
‘tions, but he resolved to find some means of 
learning the state of affairs at the chateau before 
: doing so. 
With considerable difficulty and great caution, 
| for he well knew the risk of a meeting with his 
; uncle, Georges, through the medium of the 
| English groom, obtained a private meeting 
| with Lucille, the soubrette, learned the news of 
| Héléne’s imprisonment, and gave the girl a 
| billet for her, arranging besides a plan by 
| which the loverscould correspond during the 
future. 
| ‘Phen the Parisian betook himself again to 
the prosecution of his journey. 
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His luggage had been left at the station in 
the morning, and after seeing to its safe dis- 
posal Georges took his place in a first-class 
carriage. 

The afternoon shades were falling, and for a 
long time the young man gazed unnotingly out 
on the grey landscape absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

As the lamps were lighted, however, he 
turned to survey his fellow travellers. 

There was but one—a strange-looking object 
of which no form could be detected, wrapped in 
a long black cloak with its high collar upturned 
and a black slouched felt hat coming down 
nearly to meet it. 

A peculiar and inexplicable dread stole on 
Georges’ mind and he could not account to him- 
self for the sensation allied to abject terror 
which took possession of him as the train sped 
on. 
Yet no effort of reason availed to shake off 
the uncomfortable feeling. 

“Why,” he asked himself, “should I fear 
this miserable, misshapen being? Is it that he 
is so formless shrouded in that huge cloak? Is 
it that there is no recognisable human face be- 
tween the slouched hat above and the high 
collar of the roquelaure below? It must be these 
things that render this strange traveller so 
shadowy. Otherwise he is but a little, de- 
formed, shrunken old man. Peste! I must be 
in very bad health. I can’t get him out of my 
mind, and I feel as if a fleshless skeleton 
wrapped in a great cloak and with a slouched 
hat upon its bony brow were travelling with 
me.” 

The Parisian produced a dainty but tolerably 
capacious filagree silver travelling flask of first- 
class cognac and poured himself out a goodly 
_— of its contents. Then, refilling the cup, 

e presented it to the shapeless mass in the 
other corner of the carriage. 

No movement ensued under the cloak—no 
hand was protruded for the stimulant so grate- 
ful on a night of such inclement bitterness. 
Only the hat moved slowly to and fro with 
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a negative signal, but—as Georges could feel, 
not see—a pair of eyes were fixed upon his 
face. 

His courage somewhat revived by the generous 
liquid, Georges made several efforts at conversa- 
tion, all of which however were received by the 
mysterious object before him in the same stolid 
silence. 

Gradually the young man’s fears returned. 
He was very tired and wished to sleep, yet felt 
he dared not close an eye while in proximity to 
the thing so near him. 

“Is he dumb?” he asked himself, “or is he 
mad? Some lunatic escaped from a maison de 
santé ?” 

At the next station Georges took his travel- 
ling bag and changed into another carriage. 

As he raised his eyes and looked round after 
disposing himself comfortably he saw the form- 
less, black moving mass enter and the sweeping 
folds of the sable cloak spread themselves in the 
corner seat furthest from Georges. 

Again they were the only occupants and 
again |Georges fell a prey to the same nameless 
dread. 

When the next stopping station was reached 
the young man prepared again to change. An 
irresistible desire for sleep assailed him, which 
only his inexplicable terror enabled him to over- 
come. 

Before he stepped out however the Parisian 
turned to the black-garbed figure and said, in a 
sharp, decisive tone: 

«You appear very fond of my company, mon- 
sieur. For my own part Ido not admire com- 
panions so taciturn. If you follow me this time 
I shall suspect you of nefarious designs and will 
assuredly take measures to bring matters to a 
crisis.” 

No reply came. 

This time however Georges was unmolested. 
No black form followed him; the carriage con- 
tained several passengers, and Georges, 
comfortably ensconced himself, was soon in the 
land of dreams. 

Pleasant visions too they were, and a proud, 


ving. 
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dark, yet surpassingly lovely face shone throuzh 
all. He was happy—he was beloved! Héléne’s 
hand lay on his arm—she was his own—his 
bride! With sounder slumber the soft picture 
fled and oblivion held sway. 

Then after a space again came the reign of 
visions—at first bright as before with Héléne 
still his love—his bride ! 

Then the light hand which lay upon his arm 
seemed to grow strangely heavy and to clutch 
his own with a bony grip, and, when he turned 
to look, the pure wedding robes had changed to 
a shapeless black cloak, the filmy bridal veil was 
transformed into a sable cowl hiding the face of 
his bride. 

With a nameless terror Georges seemed in his 
dream to put out his right hand to withdraw the 
black hood when his arm fell paralysed by some 
sudden stroke, his ears rang with some warning, 
and with a cry of pain he awoke! 

The lamp of the carriage burned with a fitful 
flicker, and he was now the only passenger 

ere. 

A gust of cold air drew his attention to the 
window on the side most distant from his seat. 

The glass had been shattered to atoms by 
some violent blow. 

Throughit Georges could see the heavy masses 
of clouds which scudded over the moon even 
more quickly than the train rushed forward in 
the night between two distant stations. 

The flitting moonbeams showed a sight which 
caused the young man’s heart to sink. 

Was he dreaming still ? 

Outside the carriage a formless black mass 
hung before the door, holding on by, without 
visible grasp, some strange tenacity, despite the 
terrific rate at which the train was going. 

Was it indeed a supernatural being ? Georges 
asked himself. 

No! 

For at that moment the moonbeams flashed on 
a small tube of steel which rested upon the 
window sill and whose muzzle pointed at the 
the heart of Georges Grandet ! 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE; 


OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Her path is there, and mine is here; 

We each have gone our separate ways, 
And buried with the vanished past 

The hours of those sweet olden days, 


A sTATELY ship was sailing the Indian 


cean. 

In the bright sunshine, with her long, dark 
hull well out of water, her rotund proportions 
formed for freight rather than for speed, with 
her tall, tapering masts and her cloud of canvas 
and rigging, she looked a picture. 

She was the transport ship “ Clytemnestra,” 
bound from London to Sidney. Upon her after 
deck, under a gay awning, lounged her pas- 
sengers. 

The air was very sultry and there was little 
stirrin 





The nbwly appointed ‘“overnor-General of 
Australia, Lord Strathmere, was ing the 
deck, his hands clasped behind him, his chin up- 
lifted, his mien that of importance and self- 
complacence. 

His plausible face had a look of great con- 
tentment. No remorse for his crimes was ap- 
parent in his small black eyes. His villanies 
had prospered, and he believed himself near- 
ing the extreme summit of his ambition. 

Mr. Pelham leaned against the low bulwark 
and stared at the blue and shining sea. rosy 
- ever, his air of bonhomie had returned to 

im. 

He was very hopeful that his ambition for his 
daughter would be gratified by her marriage with 
the endl but he had been careful not to men- 








[ASSIDUOUS ATTENTIONS. ] 


tion the subject to her, lest he should defeat his 
wishes. 

In a lounging-chair under the awning sat 
the object of so many hopes and schemes—Miss 
Pelham. 

Some feminine work lay on her knee. Her 
hands were folded, her eyes were directed to- 
ward midship with a strange, intense eagerness 
in their dusky depths. 

She was slender as a palm, her exquisite face 
was still pale, although no longer with the pallor 
of illness. Her rippling waves of hair, massive 
and dusky brown in shade, were drawn loosely 
away from the broad, low forehead, and confined 
in a knot at the back of her small head. 

In her dress of navy-blue serge, with a hat 
that shaded her lovely face, she looked pictur- 
esque and piquant. But theold saucy light, the 
gay smile, that had formerly illumined her fea- 
tures had given place to a tender, thoughtful 
gravity. 

No one had ever heard her laugh since Ralph 
Chandos’s unjust sentence for the crime he had 
never committed; yet it must not be supposed 
that she moved in an atmosphere of gloom, or 
that she gave herself up to repining. 

On the contrary, she was more than ever un- 
selfish, considerate of others, affectionate to her 
father, gentle and cheerful. 

It seemed as if some secret hope upheld and 
animated her, and she would not give way to 
despair. 

Her father and Lord Strathmere marked her 
cheerfulness and thoughtfulness of others, and 
said to each other that she was becoming recon- 
ciled to the fate of Chandos, and beginning to 
comprehend its justice. 

But neither knew of her hours of sleepless- 
ness at night, of her agonised prayers to Heaven 
in behalf of her lover, nor of her self-consecra- 
tion to the task of helping to clear his name 
and of restoring him to freedom. 

Lord Strathmere glanced at her frequently 
as he walked the deck, and his guilty heart 
throbbed high in his passionate love for her. As 
he had coveted the title and and estates of 








Strathmere, so now he coveted her. In this case 
as in the former, he was determined to conquer 
every obstacle between him and the fulfilment 
of his wishes, 

Her small, noble face, with its perfect beauty 
and winsomeness, the slight hauteur of her ex- 
pression, the imperial grace of her carriage, 
maddened him with an overmastering desire to 
make her his own. 

‘The loveliest girl in all the world!” he 
thought,ardently. “Ihave been patient during 
these months at sea, but I cannot control myself 
much longer. I shall soon tell her that I love 
her. The father is on my side. Chandos is 
forgotten, or better still, he has become the 
object of her contempt.” 

He took a step towards her, as if with the in» 
tention of addressing her, but the appearance of 
her maid from below caused him to change 
his intention. The next minute the captain 
joined him in his walk, and his attention was 
diverted. 

Mr. Pelham still leaned over the bulwark, 
watching the play of a fish or the gleam of the 
waves. 

The various officers of the vessel were at 
their posts, or off duty and amusing themselves. 

Some of the sailors were coiling ropes, some 
were aloft, and some were on the forward deck. 
Others had turned into their bunks and were 
not visible. 

The great ship presented a varied scene, but 
its chiefest and most motley feature, in Miss 
Pelham’s eye, was the assemblage of miserable 
beings amidships. 

It needed not their yellow garb, nor the 
presence of the dozen marines on guard, 
armed to the teeth, to declare these men con- 
victs and outcasts on their way to the scene 
of the penal servitude to which they had been 
condemned. 

There were a hundred and eighty of them, alt 
men, and their sullen, hang-dog visages, their 
bull-necks and bullet-heads, their low, narrow 
foreheads and cunning eyes, all proclaimed their 
character. 
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They were from the purlieus of St. Giles; 
they were the off-scourings of the United King- 
dom, graduates in crime, thieves, murderers, and 
altogether vile. 

There were but two or three exceptions to 
the general rule of hideousness and wicked- 
ness. 

One poor young fellow was going out for 
his first crime. He had been led into evil 
through bad associates, and was now paying 
the penalty. His hollow cough showed that 
he would not long survive his transplanting to 
Australia. 

Another, with the face of a parson, mild, be- 
nevolent, soft-mannered, seemed the victim of 
some cruel conspiracy. In truth, he was the 
worst man of the entire gang ; had committed a 
dozen murders in his day, and escaped hanging 
by a miracle. He was educated and was a man 
of authority among his fellows, who called him 
“« Parson Jim.” 

Amid the unhallowed crew, in an atmosphere 
of curses and foul ribaldry, wearing his yellow 
convict garb like them, was one of pure and up- 
right life, noble and true of soul, but falsely con- 
victed of crime—our hero. 

He was among them, but not one of them. He 
stood apart, grave and stern, gaunt and grim, 
with a haggard look in the steel-blue eyes that 
had once been so gay and. bonny—a man from 
whose life all hope and brightness had been 
stricken out, and who had set himself to bear 
his fate, not in resignation nor in patience, but 
in grim, hard endurance and the very bitterness 
of despair. 

He had known from the hour of his coming 
on board that Gerda Pelham, with her father 
and his cousin, Lord Strathmere, was a passen- 
ger on the ship. The knowledge had kept 
him below for many weeks. He had been 
very ill, too, and was now but the shadow of 
himself. 

This was the first time he had come up into 
the outer air when she was on deck, and he eyed 
her with a devouring gaze, fancying that she 
eould not distinguish him from the herd of yel- 
low-jackets around him. 

The convicts had regarded him with distrust 
from the beginning. He was not of their kind. 
They resented the fact of his superior education. 
His refinement and good breeding were in- 
terpreted by them as imsulting to them. He 
knew nothing of the argotof crime. He had not 
one acquaintance in common with them, and was 
haughty and distant when they made overtures 
to him. He had incurred their erxmity thus at the 
outset. 

They had no doubts of his just conviction of 
the crime of murder, and resented his coldness 
as “putting on airs.’ They thought him an 
aristocratic criminal, and they belicved in a 
democracy of crime. Accordingly they avoided 
him for the most part, occasionally, however, 
remembering his existence to jeer at him. 

Miss Pelham had privately questioned the 
’ doctor concerning Chandos, and her interest in 
him, and the fact of Chandos’s near relationship 
to Lord Strathmere, had served to mitigate in 


some slight degree the horrors of our hero’s lot. ! 


His coarse rations had been varied by a few 
delicacies now and then, and he had been per- 


mitted to.sleep in the“ hospital,” a corner of the | 


hold boarded off from the main portion for the 
use of the siek convicts,of whom there had been 
several. It was well for the ship’s doctor that 
Lord Strathmere hadnot discovered this display 
of favouritism. 

Chandos, with his eap drawn'well over his 
eyes, leaned against a coil of rope and watched 
from afar the girl he loved. She seenred to be 
looking directly at him, and his heart. gave a 
gteat bound, and the blood leaped to his sunken 
cheeks, as he watched her. So might a lost 
spirit, standing without, have looked into Para- 
dise. 

He saw his cousin, swelling with importance, 
his swarthy face glowing, walk slowly to and fro 
im conversation with the captain. He saw Mr. 
Pelham leaning idly against the bulwark. He 


saw the officers pause now and then to address | 


Miss Pelham, who, as the only lady on board, 
and a beauty and heiress besides, was. a sort of 


queen and usually surrounded by obsequious 
courtiers. 

Once he had been like these men, a gentleman, 
honoured, respected, free. Through no fault of 
his own he had fallen from his high estate. He 
had been cast out from his kind, and as he 
thought of his uncle’s murder he set his 
teeth hard, and breathed a blight upon the 
murderer. 

He began to feel sure that Miss Pelham’s gaze 
was resting upon him especially. A cold sweat 
broke out on his head. 

Humiliated and anguished, he made a 
writhing motion in the direction of the com- 
panion-way, as if about to go below, but the 
lovely eyes were suddenly averted, the small 
head drooped, and Miss Pelham seemed busy in 
making an entry in her diary, an occupa- 
tion which filled up many of her leisure 
moments. 

The captain moved on about his duties. Lord 
Strathmere took a step nearer to her, and in- 
stinctively she felt his approach and closed her 
book hastily. 

The baron did not come nearer, Mr. Pelham 
turning from the contemplation of the water 
amd joining him. Lord Strathmere linked his 
arm in that of the banker, and the two paced 
the deck together. 

Miss Pelham reopened her diary, wrote hastily 
% few words more, tore out the leaf, and 
crumpled it into a tiny ball im her hand. Then 
barising, she, too, walked the deek, her maid at- 
tending her. 

A few careless turns up and down, and then 
she paused at the edge of the quarter-deck, and 
looked down upon the hideous assemblage 
below. 

She had so stood and looked every day during 
the voyage. The marines had become used to 
her presence. ‘The convicts at first made rough 
jokes among themselves, admiring her beauty 
while hating her for being an aristocrat, but 
‘they no longer heeded her scrutiny. 

Her eyes wandered from one to another in 
seeming indifference, and settled at last upon 
one faee, that of Chandos, 

He shrank within himself, his head drooping, 
hoping that she had not reeognised him. But 
the eyes of love are keen, and not all the 
hideousness of his convict guise, not all the 
ravages illness: had wrought, could conceal his 
identity from her. 

She stood so long motionless that he deenicd 
she had gone. Looking up at last he met her 
gaze squarely. 

Her look sent new warmth to his soul. It was 
the look of a brave, true, loving and trustful 
woman. He readin it that his convict garb, his 
humiliation, his disgrace, had not power to 
lessen her great love and faith in him, that she 
still held him chief of all the world and so 
honoured him. 

That deathless devotion of a grand and noble 
soul thrilled him to his heart’s core. He 
trembled and sat down abruptly upon the coil of 
rope. 

At that. juncture Lord Strathmere and Mr. 
Pelham came up, pausing beside the young 
| lady. 

Chandos shrank into the shadow of a burly 
convict close at hand. 

“A hot day,” said the baron, lightly, his tones 
reaching Chandos’s ears. ‘The yellow-jackets 
are all out like hornets.” 

“The day is. so sultry,” said Mr. Pelham, 
waving a fan, and looking around at the 
brazen sky and the glittering sea, “they all had 
to come out for air. It must be hot below. The 
doctor says. he has turned out even the in- 
valids.” 

“ Tnvalids !” sneered Lord Strathmere. “Deli- 
cate invalids there must be in that crowd. 
| By-the-bye, Chandos ought to be visible if all 

the convicts are turned out. Do you see him, 
Pelham ?”’ 

The banker’s eyes scanned the crowd below 
him, but failed to make out the shrinking figure 
he sought. 
| es He must be an exception,” he said. “The 
| doctor told me that Chandos had been very ill 
| of fever. He’s kept him in the hospital since 





the lowest grades of society. 





we started. Chandos’s high connections have 
served to keep him apart from these wretches, 
which must be a comfort to the poor lad. With 
his bringing up it would have been a barbarous 
cruelty, an extra and unnecessary punishment, 
to turn him in among these wretches as their 
companion and equal.” 

Lord Strathmere’s swarthy face flushed. 

His black eyes emitted unmistakable sparks of 
anger. 

“My dear Pelham,” he said, drawing him- 
self up, “this is all wrong. As Governor of 
Australia, it becomes me to see that"there is no 
favouritism on my account. My prominent 
position before the world requires me to be a 
very Brutus. There must be no leniency shown 
to Chandos on my account. As he has made 
his bed he must lie on it. He is a murderer, 
and must consort with his kind. I must see 
the doetor-——” 

“ He is here,” said a voice at his elbow. 

Lord Strathmere turned hastily, finding him- 
self faee to face with the grey-haired, kindly 
old ship’s doctor. 

“T have heard what you said, my lord,” said 
the doctor, Ny. ‘In justice to myself, 
I must say that your unfortunate kinsman has 
been very ill. is out for the first time to- 
day. In any show of kindness to him I have 
not transgressed the proper limits of my office. 
The poor young man seems to be anything but 
bad. Iam greatly prepossessed in his favour. 
But for the overwhelmmg proof against him I 
should doubt his having committed the murder 
for which he has been condemned.” 

The flush on the baron’s face deepened. 

Miss Pelham flashed a grateful look at the 
doctor. 

“ Then I am to understand that no favour has 
been shown the murderer of my uncle upon my 
account ?” questioned Lord Strathmere. 

“IT cannot say that,” replied the doctor, hesi- 
tatingly. “Of course I have not forgotten the 
fact of his relationship——” 

“Indeed !” said the baron. “And he is on 
deck? Pray point him out to me.” 

The doctor scanned the groups beneath, and 
singled out the slender; shrunken figure seated 
upon a coil of rope so hear that Chandos must 
have overheard every word that had been said. 
His head was downcast, ahd not a movement 
betrayed agitation. 

In fact, the one great thought possessing his 
being at that moment was Gerda. 
“So,” said the baron, slowly. 
He keeps his head down, I see. How his very 
form has changed! That man was once courted 
and honoured by all who knéwhim. And now 
what is he? A creature so vile that we loathe 
to breathe the same air with him—the com- 
panion of the vilest scum of Londom. Doctor !”’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“I forbid any partiality shown to Chandos on 
my account. I forbid it positively. Whatever 
my- private feelings in the matter I must keep 
my Official skirts clear of all possibility of blame. 
I understand that Chandos has been kept apart 
from his fellows, that he has fared better than 
they in other respects. This. must not be per- 
mitted. If he is able to come up on deck he is 
able to occupy his proper quarters. Let him be 
treated percisely as the other convicts are hence- 
forth.” 

Miss Pelham started, growing pale, Not a 
muscle of the prisoner below attested that he 
heard, but not a syllable was lost upon him. 
The doctor uttered an exclamation of protest; 
only Mr. Pelham regarded Lord Strathmere 
with approval and admiration. 

“As governor of a great colony,” said the 
baron, importantly, “‘ the eyes of England are 
upon me. Ican show no favouritism, even to 
my unfortunate relative. He had a fair trial, 


«That is he ? 


sentence was pronounced upon him, and that 


sentence, whatever my feelings in the matter, 
must be executed.” 
« But he is so different from 


these: convicts,” 
urged the doctor. ‘They are. nearly all from 


He was gently 
bern and. gently bred, a university graduate, 
cultivated, refined, and to herd him with such 


} a8 these”"—and he looked down upon the reyolt- 
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ing faces of a group ata little distance—* would 
be a refinement of eruelty—a punishment far 
beyond that which the law imposed.” 

«I think so too,” said Miss Pelham, eagerly: 
«He is pure and noble. Do not condemn him 
to become the companion of thieves and mur- 
derers, nry lord.” 

«“But how is he better than they?” asked 
Lord Strathmere, gently. “Is he not a thou- 
sand-fold worse, because having had every ad- 
vantage of education and enlightenment, he hus 
still committed an awful crime? I am sorry to 
refuse your request, Miss Pelham, but how can 
I grant it? ‘Pierce is the light that, beats upon 
a throne,’ or upon the representative of a throne, 
asl am now. Ask me anything you will, but 
that I shall be false to my duty, Miss Pel- 
ham !” 

“He is right, Gerda,’ said the banker. 
“Chandos should not have committed the 
crime that brought him to such a pass. Hav- 
ing committed it, he must bear the conse- 
quences.” 

Lord Strathmere turned to the doctor. 

«You will see that he bunks with the other 
convicts to-night,” said his lordship, quietly. 

The doctor bowed assent, with a shade of pity 
and agitation upon his kindly old face. 

« And now,” said the baron, “let me conduct 

you to your chair, Miss Pelham. Or shall we 
take a walk up and down the deck? Let us 
turn from the contemplation of other people’s 
miseries to the enjoyment of this delightful 
day.” 
But Gerda leaned against the rail, her eyes 
full of tears. Her father repeated Lord Strath- 
mere’s invitation to adjourn to the farther por- 
tion of the deck. 

The girl assented by a bow, turned as if 
to obey, and then her little lace-trimmed 
handkerchief fell from her hand to the deck 
below. 

One of the marines immediately restored it 
to her. 

She thanked him, gave a last glance at her 
unfortunate lover, a glance full of significance, 
which he raised his eyes in time to see, and 
then she moved away, leaning upon her fathér’s 
arm. 

She returned to her chair under the awn- 
ing, and Lord Strathmere devoted himself to 
her with the assiduity of a lover, as he had 
done since the commencement of the voyage. 
She took up her embroidery, and he read aloud 
to her in a low, well-modulated voice. 

Mr. Pelham paced to and fro, regarding his 
daughter and suitor benevolently and with an 
air of satisfaction. 

“We left London in January,” he said to him- 
self, “ and the baron has been in constant com- 
panionship with Gerda ever since. I have not 
heard her mention Chandos’s name since we 
came on board until to-day. She has learned to 
despise her former lover, notwithstanding her 
little effort at intercession in his behalf to-day. 
She regards him as a convict and has cast him 
out of her heart. I think—TI really think—that 
Lord Strathmere will not find it difficult to win 
her.” 

. The thought afforded him unbounded de- 
ight. 

Lord Strathmere himself believed that he was 
making swift progress in his suit. 

At the beginning of the voyage Miss Pelham 
had been distant and reserved toward him. Un- 
consciously her manner had changed to a quiet 
friendliness. She walked with him and talked 
with him. She listened to his reading with 
flattering interest. 

He began to think it almost time to make his 
proposal of marriage to her. The bird: seemed 
surely fluttering into the net he had spread 
for her. 

It might have been half an hour after- 
wards, when Chandos, assuring himself that 
his movements were not watched, slowly arose 
from his seat. upon the coil of rope,‘and moved 
with a dragging sort of motion to the spot 


be which Miss Pelham’s handkerchief had 
allen, 

Arrived at this point, he dropped again upon 
the decls like some wounded animal. 


No one 





paid any heed tohim. The marines were not 
looking in his direction. The convicts were 
making the most of their time on deck and were 
none of them very near him. This was his 


op) ? 

He comprehended that the fall. of Gerda’s 
handkerchief had been no accident, and his long, 
thin fingers groped nervously about the deck, 
along the seams, and along a line of rope that 
happened to be lying there. 

Presently his fingers came in contact with a 
tiny paper ball. He transferred the object to 
his bosom by a swift, nervous movement, still 
unseen, and then lay basking in the sunlight, 
untila marine touched him with his: foot and 
roughly ordered him away from such close 
vicinity to the quarter-deck. 

He obeyed im silence. As soon as he could do 
so he made his way down into the hold. Thread- 
ing the aisles between the long lines of wretched 
bunks, he went into the little room partitioned 
off the main hold, and called the hospital. He 
sat down upon the edge of the narrow berth 
which he had occupied since coming on board. 
There were a dozen berths in all in the hospital, 
and but one of them was now occupied. Chan- 
dos saw that this oceupant, who had been very 
ill of fever, was asleep. 





The light of the outer day feebly penetrated 
through a port-hole. Chandos took out his 
| paper-ball.and unrolled it. 
| Its contents were not easy to decipher, they 
| having been written with a lead-pencil. The 
| folding and erushing of the paper had greatly 
dimmed ‘the pencil-marks, but he traced out, 
with some difficulty, these words: 

«My Own Foor Bor—My Deargsr Rauprn: 
T have not done anything as yet toward unravel- 
ling the mystery. In leaving England, I left 
the clue behind me. It has been a comfort to 
me in being so near you. I think of you night 
and day. I hope to persuade the doctor to let 
me see you before we land. The Lord will not 
permit this monstrous injustice and wrong’to 
go much further. I have plans for making you 
comfortable in Australia while I return to Eng- 
land to hunt out the murderer. My darling, 
trust in the Lord and in me!” 

He read the words again and again, they 
seeming plainer at each perusal. 
into his wounded soul like precious soothing 
balm. 

Gerda loved him still. 
night and day. 

Faithful and true in his darkest hours, she 
seemed to him an angel of light and love. He 
had not wept sinee his parting with her in 
Lewes gaol. 

Now a great sob broke from his chest, and 
the hot tears sprang to his burning eyes in a 
scalding rain. 

He brushed the tears away for a last glance 
at the little missive which must be destroyed at 
once. 

The words flickered before his gaze; at the 
same moment a big, rough hand seized upon 
the paper and tore it from him. 

The hand was that of Parson Jim, the lead- 
ing spirit among the convicts. 

“Hi!” said this burly prisoner. “A letter, 
eh? What would the officers say to that? <A 
letter? What is it about? ‘My own poor 

ry > » 

Before he could read further it seemed to 
him that a simoom had descended upon him. 
He was a powerful fellow, six feet in height, 
and with a peculiarly massive frame. Chandos 
was thin from illness, slender and pale, but the 
desecration of this little note, so sacred to him, 
inspired him with maniacal strength. Heassailed 
Parson Jim with an incarnate fury, sent him 
reeling backward, snatched the serap of paper 
from his hand, crushed it into a ball, and swal- 
lowed it upon the instant. 

“ Upon my word,” gasped Parson Jim, with 
involuntary admiration, while he rubbed his 
aching skull, which appeared to him to be split 
open. “And we’ve- been a taking you for a 
milk-and-water young man. y, the Bruiser 
couldn’t hit out from the shoulder straighter 
nor cleaner. And as to swallowing the letter— 


She thought of him 





well, well, you’re up to some game, I see, but I 


‘they sank | , 3 ; 
| The contact was inexpressibly revolting to 


4 





won't blow on you. You’rea keen ’un, and you 
look that honest I took you to be as innocent as 
a child, one of them fellersthat gets caught on 
their first little game, you understand. I’ve 
got something of importance to tell you. Time 
enough. I’ve got a secret that’?ll make your 
very hair stand on end. You're the feller to 
help me. To night—— Ah, here come the 
others! Keep mum till to-night.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ah! many a drenm was in that ship 
An hour before her death ! 


Nich upon the ocean. 

A fresher breeze was blowing, and the “ Cly- 
temnestra”” under a full spread of sail, flew over 
the white-capped, phosphorescent waters. ‘I'he 
azure heavens glittered with myriads of golden 
stars; the royal moon, in its latter half, was 
golden and glorious, pouring a flood of light 
upon the great waste of sea. 

It was such a night as comes only to those 
latitudes, and even there but rarely, with a 
radiance and splendour closely akin to the 


Dy. 

The quarter-deck had been deserted by the 
passengers, who had allremained up until a late 
hour, amd had then reluctantly retired to their 
rooms, 

Miss Pelham occupieé the choicest quarters on 
the vessel, her maid in an adjoining state-room, 
her father close at hand. 

Lord Strathmere has two rooms assigned to 
his sole use across the main saloon. All of 
these persons were asleep, as was also the cap- 
tain. 

The first officer was on deck; the sailors were 
busy with their tasks. 

In the forccastle the remainder of the crew 
were asleep in their bunks. 

Ia the hold a dead silence reigned. The one 
hundred and eighty convicts seemed fast 
asleep. The marines on guard half nodded at 
their posts. 

Among these convicts was our hero. 

The doctor had been, forced to dismiss him 
from the hospital, and for the first time Chandos 
slept and messed with his fellow-prisoners. 


m. 
During the evening they had told ribald 
stories, had made foul jests, had talked like 
fiends, and he had been obliged to stop his ears 
with his fingers to avoid hearing them. 

A man of singularly pure life, innocent even 
in thought, guiltless of the erime for which he 
was suffering punishment, the agonies he en- 
dured were terrible beyond description. 

While the guilty murderer of his uncle lay in 
a dimly-lighted state-room, upon a soft bed, he, 
innocent and horribly wronged, was suffering 
tortures almost beyond conception. 

He tossed upon his bed hour after hour. The 
voices around him ceased ut last, and the hush 
of midnight succeeded. 

The tread of the soldier on his beat, the tramp 
of sailors on the deck, the creaking of cordage, 
the falling of a block—these were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. 

He thought of Gerda, and his heart swelled 
almost to bursting. 

There was a gulf between him and her that 
could never be bridged over. 

He had no faith that his name: could ever be 
cleared, or that he would ever be restored to 
freedom. 

She was as far above him now as the stars are 
above the earth. 

While it comforted him to know that she still 
loved and trusted him, he said to himself that 
she would do wisely to forget him. There was 
a curse upon him—a curse that would never be 
removed. 

He thought of the past. He had won high 
honours at Oxford. He had had ambition for 
hisfuture—but what was thatfuture to be? He 
had lost everything ; what remained to him but 
to die? 

A deep sigh broke from:his lips. As if that 
sigh had been a signal someone stirred in the 
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bunk above him. It was Parson Jim, who crept 
to the edge of his bunk and called to him in a 
low, hissing whisper: 

“TI say, Duke, are you awake ?” 

Chandos did not answer, although he knew 
himself addressed. 

Someone had long since given him the sou- 
briquet of Duke, on account of the superiority 
of his looks and bearing, and he had become ac- 
customed to it. 

After a brief silence Parson Jim returned to 
the charge. 

“No shamming, Duke,” he whispered. “I 
know you’re awake by your breathing. There’s 
something up, old fellow. If you’re the chap 
you looked to be to-night—if you’ve as much 
grit for something else as you had to tackle me, 
you can see your way straight to liberty.” 

Chandos started asif galvanised, 

«How ?” he returned, breathlessly, raising 
himself upon his elbow. 

“TI thought that’d fetch you,” chuckled Par- 
son Jim. “Seems to me, Duke, as if nature 
meant you for a leader. You’re one of the aris- 
tocracy, you’ve been used to ordering servants 
around, and you’ve got education, and education 
is power, when you’ve got such as these to deal 
with. Can you keep a secret ?” 

Chandos replied in the affirmative. 

“T’ve got one,” said Parson Jim. “It aint 
mine alone, but the boys are willing to take 
youin. An educated feller with real grit’sa 
downright help. We'll take you into counsel, 
only you must swear not to betray us. This 
thing has been too long a time cooking to be 
spilt now by blabbing. Will you swear to 
secrecy ?” 

Chandos was aware that the occupants of the 
neighbouring berths were striving to overhear 
the conversation. It seemed probable that a 
conspiracy of some description was in progress, 
and his neighbours were all involved in it. His 
first impulse was to refuse to swear secrecy, to 
decline to hear anything further, but a timely 
sense of caution prevented his making such 
declaration. 

A conspiracy among one hundred and eighty 
convicts with a view to securing their liberty, 
could mean only an uprising against authority, 
an attempt to seize the ship. 

He might refuse to hear more and send for 
the doctor in the morning, communicating to 
him his suspicions. But in that case they 
would only be suspicions, not certainties, 
and he would know nothing of the scheme, 
and could of course give no intelligible warn- 


ing. 

‘his decided Chandos. If the conspiracy 
had progressed so far—if but an hour or two 
hence these wretches were to attempt their 
oo oe he must know all their plot for Gerda’s 
sake. 

“I swear !”” he returned, almost inaudibly. 

Parson Jim dictated to him an oath of the 
most appalling description, binding the utterer 
to the utmost secrecy, and Chandos repeated it 
word for word, shuddering as he did so. 

“You won’t break that,” declared Parson 
Jim. “I give you the oath to be on the safe 
side, in case we can’t carry out our plans as 
agreed on. Now we're a regular band of 
brothers. Lor’, till this evening, I thought you 
was a real goody-goody, whereas you’ve the 
grit of a tiger. Looks are awful deceivin’.” 

“What is the conspiracy ?” asked Chandos, 
suppressing all outward signs of his immense 
excitement. “I suppose you mean to seize the 
ship ?” 

“Right you are, the first time trying.” 

« And to-night ?” 

* To-night.” 

Chandos sat up in his bunk as nearly upright 
as the limited space would permit. His pulses 
bounded, his breath came hard. Yet he forced 
himself to speak calmly. a 

“How many of the men are in the scheme ?” 
he asked. 

“All except eight or ten as we couldn’t feel 
sure on. But when we break, they’ll have to 
jine.” 

“But how is the thing to be managed ? There 
are thirty marines, armed to the teeth. Then 


luck? Or have you a thorough p 

«* No depending on luck ina case of this sort,’’ 
whispered Parson Jim. “Our plan is cut and 
dried. We've talked it up every night for the 
past month. There are thirty soldiers on board, 
but two on ’em’s sick. The remainder are 
divided into four watches of seven men each. In 
half an hour the watch changes.” 

“Yes,” assented Chandos. 

“With the new watch comes on a marine as 
is own brother to the Bruiser.” 

Ah!” 

« And he has got a key to the magazine. He’s 
one of the most trusted of the lot—been out on 
transports seven times—once quelled a mutiny 
his own self, and got publicly mentioned for it. 
But blood is thicker’n water, and he’ll stand 
by the Bruiser, more particular as he don’t 
relish his sort of life better’n we do our’n, and 
would like to live without work.” 

“T see. And this marine will get you arms ?” 

* He’ll contrive so that we can get the arms 
ourselves. The magazine will be open. He 
will treat the other sentries to liquor that will 
be drugged. Then we'll slip out, arm our- 
selves, and take possession of the ship.” 

With the co-operation of the trusted marine 
the contemplated uprising appeared only too 
feasible. 

« And what next ?” asked Chandos. 

* We'll sail to some distant island, like the 
mutineers of the “ Bounty,” and have a good 
time. Or we'll sail to South America, and land 
at some obscure port and scatter ourselves in 
every direction. With this ship we’re masters 
of our fates. The vessel won’t turn up at Aus- 
tralia, and will be supposed to be lost. ‘There are 
stores on board to keep us all a year or two. We 
convicts outnumber the crew and marines 
twice over. We shall have everything our own 
way.” 

“ What is to be done with the passengers ?” 

“The new Governor of Australia won’t find 
himself at Government House as soon as he 
thinks for,” said Parson Jim, with a sneer. 
“« He’ll travel with us if he don’t get his death 
in the melee. There’s only one passenger I care 
to save. That girlis to be my property. The 
boys have all give in to that.” 

Chandos set his teeth hard, and clinched his 


hand. 

With difficulty he restrained himself from a 
second assault upon Parson Jim. 

He knew that he could not prevent the up- 
rising. 

Even if he dared break his oath there would 
not be time to warn the officers of the marines 
or the captain of the ship. 

Gerda’s peril appalled him. How could he 
save her ? 

The question fairly maddened him. While he 
occupied himself with it the hour was rung on 
the bell. 

The guards were changed. The traitorous 
marine was on duty. 

Parson Jim was now all alive to the momen- 
tous situation. 

He crouched in his bunk. 

All his fellow convicts, 
breathless, listened. 

The Bruiser crept to the companion-way. 

The ship bowled on under all her canvas, the 
captain and his passengers sleeping peacefully 
over this volcano of human ions. 

The sound of voices among the guards pene- 
trated faintly to the hearing of a few of the 
prisoners. 

The traitorous marine, Sergeant Burns, was 
treating his comrades to a bottle of drugged 
whiskey. 

The drug he had stolen from the doctor’s 
chest, the liquor from the store-room. It was 
the dead of night. ; 

The liquor was quickly disposed of. 

In ten minutes the drug it had contained had 
done its work. 

The guards had dropped to the floor like so 
many stones. 

Sergeant Burns looked in upon the prisoners. 

A low, hissing sound, that penetrated to the 
most distant ears, gave signal of his success. 


wide awake and 








there is the crew. Are you going to depend on! 
lan P”” 


The moon had disappeared. Clouds obscured 
the brightness of the stars. 

Several men, including the Bruiser, slipped 
out like so many shadows and them- 
selves of the weapons of the drugged marines. 

Parson Jim glided tothe companion-way. He 
was the leader of the gang, and exulted in his 
command. 

“The magazine is open,” whispered Sergeant 
Burns. “I drugged the duff to-night, and the 
sailors inthe forecastle won’t wake up. Those 
on deck are unharmed, and so drowsy they can 
hardly keep awake. Softly, boys, steady. Don’t 
spoil everything by being too fast or too 
noisy !” 

The hold was now alive with the excited con- 
victs. 

Parson Jim gave a few brief orders, and the 
horde silently surged out upon the deck. 

The men who werearmed, led by the treacher- 
ous sergeant, made for the quarter-deck. A 
few shots rang out upon the night air, but the 
officers, taken unawares, were very quickly made 
prisoners. 

By this time the convicts had armed them- 
selves at the magazine, and came out again upon 
deck, shouting and yelling like so many demons 
let loose from Pandemonium. 

‘Now for the cabin!’ cried Parson Jim. 
«Come on, boys !” 


(To be Continued.) 








WHO DID IT? 


OR, 
THE WARD'S SECRET. | 
ee 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Nevittz Grantiey’s trial was at hand, and 
only delayed till the arrival of the witnesses 
who were presumed to be on their way to the 


spot. 

P But at length the crisis drew near. The pro- 
secution were too impatient to wait any longer, 
or it might be that some private information 
induced them to hurry on the trial. 

All was complete. 

The day arranged when the second and final 
examination of the circumstances that were 
connected with the crime was to be concluded. 

Once more the accused was placed at the bar ; 
once more the father of the criminal was placed 
in fierce and gloomy anxiety at the side of the 
judge. 

. And once more Neville Grantley, now more 
sad and subdued than before, paler and thinner, 
and with a more thoughtful, yet resolute expres- 
sion than in his younger and happier days, was 
placed at the dock. ‘ 

He replied, firmly, “ Not Guilty ” to the ques- 
tion put officially to him. - 

But there was not much hope in the tone and 
the look as he spoke. , 

And as the trial proceeded and the evidence 
that had been before collected was given in, 
there was a sad and hopeless smile or his 
features. A 

The counsel proceeded in his duty, though 
with a hesitating accent. é 

“Tam in considerable difficulty in the work- 
ing out of my case, for the fact is that a very 
important witness is removed by a sudden and 
impressive death from ap ng in his place 
this day. But fortunately I have just received 
notice that another, who has been for some time 
missing from the scene, has unexpectedly turned 
up. And I quite hope to complete my case 
without any further mischance.” f 

He sat down, and the clerk called, in a loud, 
clear voice: 

“Viola Devaux, you are called.” 

A figure glided forward, a slight, graceful 
form, clad in mourning, and with a veil over 
her features. 

Pale and lovely the girl stood there and took 
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the oath administered in a low but audible 
tone. 

‘Viola Devaux, what have you to say in this 
sad case ?” interrogated the counsel. ‘On your 
oath, is the prisoner guilty of the crime so far 
as you are aware in your inmost conscience ?” 

“He is not,” calmly; “‘he is innocent as my- 
self of the murder.” 

«Then whom do you suspect ; what more have 
qou to say on the matter ?” returned the counsel, 
gurriedly. 

“T mean to say that the murder was not done 
by Mr. Grantley, but that another unfortunate 
man was the author of the crime,” she answered. 

«Name him, Miss Devaux, if you have any 
sufficient reasons for supposing it,” said the 
counsel, sternly. ‘‘Ineed scarcely warn you not 
to aceuse lightly of such serious guilt.” 

“No,” she said, shivering, “ that were indeed 
needless. I have suffered too long and too 
severely to be likely to commit such an error. 
It was the unfortunate deceased, Mr. Leclerc, 
who was the real criminal. Now that he is gone 
I am freed from the terrible oath that hitherto 
sealed my lips. The bloodshed was by his 
hand, and to the best of my belief, Mr. Grantley 
was never near the scene.” 

The counsel looked sternly indignant. 

“How is this, Miss Devaux? you gave your 
evidence in a very different way on a previous 
occasion. It appears very much as if you waited 
for the death of this unfortunate gentleman to 
accuse him of the crime. It is an exceedingly 
suspicious affair, is it not, my lord and gentle- 
men of the jury ?” he added, scornfully. 

“Not so,” said the girl, sadly. “It was but 
that I had bound myself by a terrible oath not 
to reveal the truth so long as my unhappy 
guardian’s life lasted. Heaven knows the torture 
I have suffered in consequence. Heaven knows 
how I repented that I ever consented to such a 
bond. ButI had done it, and I could not be 
ak ppaer= It is certain that I could not have 
been guilty of a false charge now,” she went on, 
in y: 

There was something in her whole manner 
that carried conviction to the minds of the more 
dispassionate of the audience, and the judge and 
jury could scarcely refuse their credence to the 
fair young witness. 

But Sir Philip Waldegrave started indignantly 
to his feet. 

“It won’t do; it is a scandalous perversion of 
justice,” he exclaimed ; “the poor subterfuge of 
a love-sick girl to shield a worthless lover.” 

Viola Devaux’s lips opened, and Neville 
Grantley was well nigh convulsed with anger 
and resentment that he was debarred from dis- 
playing. 

But ere they could either of them find breath 
or time to speak, a loud, gruff voice interposed. 

“Fair and softly there, master. I can tell 
you a different tale. I heard it all, and I can 
swear the girl speaks the truth.” 

And a powerful, though not tall figure, whom 
all might have recognised who knew it, as 


Mike Carne, strode into the room, 
There was a general sensation or thrill 
throughout the audience. 


Mike was at once known and feared as a mys- 
terious and formidable inhabitant of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

And of late in had been pretty well known 
that he had been absent, if not worse, from his 
usual haunts. 

The prisoner himself shared in the general 
astonishment. 

He had better reasons, perhaps, than the rest 
of the world for believing that Mike Carne was 
not longer in life. 

And still less could he guess that he would 
have any such knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case as to enable him to appear thus 
boldly before an assembled crowd. 

The judge turned sharply on the unexpected 
witness. 

“What dees this all mean?” he said. ‘ Are 
you aware of the danger of thrusting yourself 
forward and incurring the guilt of perjury 
should you swear falsely ?” 

“‘T am a rough and unlettered man,” returned 
Mike, “ but I know more than you do, perhaps, 








of these sort of matters. It’s no new thing in 
these parts for there to bea murder, or anything 
of that sort going on amongst us. But in this 
case, there’s only one thing to be said. What 
this young lady tells you is truth. Paul Leclerc 
did the mnrder ! and he made Miss Devaux, who 
had pretty good knowledge.of it, swear that it 
was not him. And it was not till he was dead 
that she could break her oath, nor clear the cha- 
racter of those who were innocent from the 
crime !” 

“Stop! man, stop!” said the judge. ‘“ You 
must be sworn first. What do you know of this 
—and why did you not state it before ?” 

Mike was not daunted by the severity of the 
rebuke. He turned full onjhim.} 

“ It’s just this,” he returned. “ Give me the 
book—let me take my oath on it, and you’ll soon 
see what I have to say.” 

The man’s request was complied with. 

The Holy Scriptures were placed before him 
—the solemn words dictated. 

Then he began his statement. 

** I was out on the night of Mr. Waldegrave’s 
murder,” he said, “and though I was hiding, yet 
I could see what took place. I watched the dead 
man walking to and fro on the sea shore, as if 
he was looking for somebody. Then a figure 
came that, I don’t think, was expected, and 
before he had any time to hide he came towards 
him; then there was a sound of loud talking— 
a sharp sound, that I knew but too well, and 
then all was still.” 

There was a low, hoarse tone in the voice that 
accompanied these words, which spoke of emo- 
tion such as could hardly be expected from one 
so fierce and rude. 

* And why did you not interfere ?” said the 
judge, sternly. 

** Because I had my own reasons. I was under 
a cloud, like many another,” said the man, 
sternly. ‘I did all that could be safely done— 
I dogged the steps of the guilty man—lI listened 
to his angry words to yon, poor girl. And I 
could do nought but keep them in my mind, and 
watch—and watch, till all was in vain !” 

There was a slight shiver in the man’s strong 
frame as he spoke. 

“What then?” continued the judge, deter- 
minately. 

«When all was overand still I went to look,” 
resumed the man, “but in vain. He was dead 
—dead as a doornail, and all that could be done 
was to leave him to be found by those who had 
less to do with his murder than some I wot 
of !” 

There was a rough, heartfelt emotion in the 
man’s manner, that carried conviction with 


it. 

But whatever might be the real opinion of the 
judge, it was his legal duty to investigate with 
suspisious closeness the full circumstances of 
the extraordinary disclosure. 

“If you wish to be believed,” he said, “ it 
will be necessary for you to state the fullreasons 
for you preserving this secrecy when human life 
was atstake. Why did you not come forward, 
more especially when you saw that an innocent 
man was in danger, and an almost more pitiable 
girl in most painful bondage ?” 

Mike raised his head defiantly, then heseemed 
to meditate more seriously on the phase of 
matters placed before him. 

«Do you mean to say that it will put all right 
for the young man and his young lady, if I were 
to speak the whole truth ?” 

« Yes, it will certainly tend towards it,” the 
judge said, resolutely. 

« Then I will try,” said the man, “ only I must 
speak to someone first.” 

And before there was time to answer, he had 
darted from the room and disappeared. 

“See to him,” was the injunction to one of 
the ushers of the court, but before the command 
could be obeyed Mike had returned, and with 
him more than one other companion. 

The new comer was a female, and dressed in 
a black plain dress, and veiled from head to 
foot. 

“Now I can tell all,” replied the man. 
“The reason I was afraid to put myself for- 
ward in such a matter was simply that I was 











under a cloud. I had been employed long years 
before to geta troublesome young lady out of the 
way, and since then I never cared to come more 
forward than was necessary, lest I might get 
into trouble. But now it is different.” 

** Why, on what account?” asked the judge, 
once more, 

“That’s easily told,” said the man, scorn- 
fully, “just because I can show the very per- 
son who was supposed to be missing, and here 
she is.” 

The lady threw back her veil and revealed a 
pale, sweet face, that in spite of the ravages of 
time and of sorrow and sickness was still lovely, 
and that bore no slight resemblance to Viola 
herself. 

“Pray, who is this lady ?” asked the 
judge. 

The female herself replied to the question. 

“Mine is a name that has long been forgotten 
here,” she said, “and I would not venture to 
speak it now but to save an innocent man from 
the last shade of suspicion. I am Viola 
Devaux, the sister of Roy Devaux, who, as well 
as myself, have long been supposed to be 
numbered with the dead,” she went on, sadly. 

There was a general sensation in+he court. 
Heads were bent forward, and eyes strained to 
catch sight of one whose name was known 
and yet strange to the ears of those around. 

The judge himself was not altogether free 
from the general astonishment and interest. 

“TIT should be very loth to doubt a lady’s 
word,” he said, “but you will pardon me if I 
ask for some proof of so startling an asser- 
tion.” 

“Té can soon be given,” she said ; ‘and I will 
give you the whole story of my life if you 
should desire it, but for. the sake of others it 
must be in ‘private. It is only thus that I can 
venture to tell the wretched truth.” 

There was silence in the court—silence 
that could perhaps be felt, so thrilling and 
profound, while the judge complied with the 
lady's request. Only one person accompanied 
them—the young niece and prototype of the new 
witness, who had such a deep interest in the 
story about to be related, and which she already 
partly guessed. 

They were absent some half hour or so, and 
then the judge returned alone into the court. 

“T am fully satisfied,” he said, “as to the 
identity of this long lost lady, and I do not 
doubt the testimony of the two witnesses who 
have sworn to the prisoner’s innocence and the 
guilt of the unfortunate deceased, owner of The 
Wilderness. But till the whole can be more 
fully authenticated and examined I shall con- 
sider the justice of the case to be fully satisfied 
by liberating him under the sureties of two sub- 
stantial gentlemen for his appearance should 
he be called on again to answer for his con- 
duct.” 

There was a slight cheer that was soon sup- 
pressed by the court. 

And, ere another minute passed, Sir Phili 
Molyneux started forward to offer himself, wit 
the assurance that he could answer for Sir Alde- 
brande Leighton being only too happy to answer 
for his nephew’s innocence. 

The forms were soon gone through. 

The long accused and concealed prisoner 
was released, and partly perhaps to avoid the 
publicity of a gaping crowd, he was transferred 
to the private room of the judge till the throng 
had in a measure dispersed. 

He slowly and tremulously walked into the 
room, for spite of his manhood his nerves had 
been sorely tried for many a long week and 
month. 

The room was not empty, as he had expected ; 
there were two figures there—two female figures 
who bore a strong resemblance to each other, 
and one of whom was so dear and precious to 
him. 

“ Viola,” he murmured ; “ Viola, my beloved, 
dare I call youonce more mine, now that I am 
a vindicated, though still poor and obscure, 
man ?” 

She looked timidly from him to the lady in 
question, who was resting on a rude couch after 
the brief excitement of the last hour. 
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“May I tell him?” she said. “May T tell 
him all.” 

The invalid shrank visibly, but there was a 
passionate, yearning tenderness in her glance at 
the young man.” 

«'No,” she said, that shall be my task,” 
“Leave us, my child, for a few minutes. 
It shall not be for long, whether for weal or 
woe.” 

Viola obeyed, but scarcely had she closed the 
door behind her than the invalid raised herself 
on her couch and held out her hand to ‘the 
astonished Neville. 

“« Neville Grantley,” she said, ** do you remem- 
ber your mother? But no, it is impossible. It 
is the first time that your eyes have rested 
knowingly on her face.” 

He gazed at her in surprise that clove the-very 
words on his tongue. 

« You,” he said, “you! Is it possible that— 
that—but no. You said but now that you were 
Viola’s aunt and a 

«And your mother,” she said, earnestly. 
“Neville, it is but too true, “or why should I 
say that, when it is my only and deep happi- 
ness and pride to claim you as my son; yet, to 
you hitherto it would have been but shame and 
sorrow. It is but now that I can afford to 
assert my rights.” 

He gazed upon her beautiful features with 
half speechless astonishment. 

“Can it be?” he said; you, the aunt of my 
Viola, to be my mother! It is a coincidence 
that can scarcely be imagined yet. You do not 
seem to speak lightly; you are not of a race 
that would deceive,” he went on, gravely. 

The invalid sighed deeply. 

«Tt is ajust retribution,” she said ; “yet what 
I deserve. But, Neville, it is true, perfectly 
true. Iam Viola’saunt and your mother. Can 
you not forgive P—will you not hate me for what 
I have brought on your head ?” 

He hesitated. 

There was no doubt that a thrill of pain did 
run through him at the confirmation of his 
worst fears, 

Hehad many a time been gloomily appre- 
hensive as to his real birth. 

He felt that mystery implied shame in all 
ordinary cases. 


But yet. it was a blow that he could scarcely, 


suppert. to find that he was a base-born son, 
and yet of the same blood with Viola, his 
dearly loved and noble girl. 

“I see, I see,” she said. “It is more than 
you can support. You hate me, Neville, and I 
am not surprised.” 

“Not so, my poor mother,” he said, collect- 
ing himself and kneeling down by the couch 
where she was resting. “ At least, it is sweet to 
find one who loves and has a right to be loved 
by me. If it is true what I fear Iam sure it 
must be from some terrible villany,” he added, 
hotly. 

«That may be, but I-do not desire to shelter 
myself under that excuse,” she said. “I was 
under the protection of a dear and honourable 
brother. I should have trusted in him, while, 
instead, I ruined my own life and risked 
his.” 

A low wail accompanied this last sentence, 
and a shiver thrilled the delicate frame. 

“Neville, my boy, my noble son, you say 
that you pardon me; but for him—for Roy, he 
is beyond reach. I can never hear his voice 
pardoning me. I can never tell him of my suf- 
fering nor my remorse.” 

There were no tears in her eyes, though the 
voice sounded as if they mourned in its 
tones. 

It was impossible to doubt or to resist one 
so penitent and lovely and suffering, and 
roca stooped over and kissed her pale 
ips. 

“Mother, mother, be comforted ; we will live 
for each other, even if scorned by the rest of the 
world. I know in my heart that you must 
have been more sinned against than sin- 
ning.” 

“Bless you, my boy, bless you,” she mur- 
mured. “Ah, if Roy could see you. If he 
could guess my remorse he might——” 





«Roy is here! He does see your son, and he 
does pity ‘you, his poor-sister,” said a sonorous 
‘voice. 

And the quick step of him known to the 
young man and to Viola and her friendsas the 
Count di Serrano entered. 

The invalid actually ng from her reclining 
position as if ‘a bombshell had struck her. 

“Tt is impossible ! no, no, no !” ‘she screamed. 
“Roy, Roy, you are mocking me, or’you have 
risen from the dead in reproach.” 

The new-comer approached her with calm and 
subdued quietness of manner. 

“* My poor sister, it is not for me to reproach 
you ; it is rather to ask your pardon that Iam 
here. Viola, I have mourned you; I have con- 
cealed my rightful name. I have even discarded 
the love and care of my own darling child from 
remorse and fear on your account. I was harsh 
and cruel; will you forgive a long-repented 
sin ?” 

She clung to him convulsively 

“My darling brother! Roy, Roy, can it be 
you do love me—you live to guard and protect 
my boy from the misery I have brought on his 
head? ‘'Phank Heaven, I can die happy now.” 

And she sank‘on his shoulder m a half 
conscious happiness that she could scarcely 
believe or understand. 

“My poor Viola, do not think of dying,” 
said Roy, tenderly. “Believe me, I would not 
have appeared myself, nor have allowed you to 
make . yourself known, had I not been sure 
that I could remedy the ‘sufferings that 
you have endured, my poor sister. Years—long 
years have passed since that terrible day when we 
last parted, and you and I have believed each other 
numbered with the dead. But the interval has 
not been lost by me! I have worked hard and 
spent little, toredeem the rank and wealth of 


our forefathers. I have endowed my only child’ 


as its heiress, and, during the cloud that hung 
over me, when I believed I had been the cause 
of your murder, I have concealed my own iden- 
tity, and placed her under the care and put her 
wealth under the power and management of 
others. One has indeed terribly forfeited ‘the’ 
trust, but the other has safely and surely guarded. 
the property in his keeping. And now I have 
the power to place her and it in a yet more 
permanent guardianship. See here.” 

He opened the door-and led in the fair form of 
Viola Devaux, whom he conducted to the side of 
"amg Grantley, and placed her hand in 

18. 

“There, my boy, I give her to you, and all, 
that belongs to her. ‘Take her, boy. She is a) 
treasure worth more than land and ‘gold !” 

Neville looked up in _half-doubting, half- 
triumphant gratitude. 

“Dare I—ought I to take her?” ‘he said. 


“ She, so gifted and lovely, is not meant for a. 


penniless base-born like me! ‘Nay, me, 
my mother, I meant no-reproach ; but when this 
precious girl is at stake, itis no time to think of 
self,” he added, as he saw ‘the tears start in his 
mother’s eyes. 

Roy gave a resis satisfied smile. 

**It does but con my opinion of ‘you, my 
boy,” he said, 


father during your convalescence. 
not, happily, hesitate on that account. T have 
the proof of your mother’s marriage—lawful, 
though irregular—with Sir Aldebrande Leighton, 
and that you are his lawful son, and I know from 
his own lips that he will be but too thankful to 
acknowledge you both as his wife and child. ‘It 
is a tangled and peculiar tale,” he said, “that 
hangs on the fact of the liability of the man 
who performed the ceremony that was meant to 
but satisfy the scruples of your poor mother. 
But I have ascertained that he was in orders 
then, though he immediately afterwards lost his 
gown for evil conduct. And thus the evil of 
man’s conduct and schemes was overruled for 
the good of the innocent! Viola,” he added, 
turning to his sister, “have you strength to 
see and pardon your repentant husband ?” 

She opened her lips to speak what her eyes 
did indeed so fully express. 

And the next moment Sir Aldebrande, leaning. 


**when I saved you from your, 
almost certain death, and tended you like a) 
But you need 


on Roy’s arm, was conducted into the room, and 
for a brief space the husband and wife were left 
‘alone to Indulge what were ‘too ‘sacred emotions 
for witnesses to share. 

And then the children who had been the 
means of re-uniting them for the brief remainder 

‘of their lives were once more restored to their 
presence. 

Tt was a long tale to tell—how Viola had 
been saved by Mike Carne when’ he had been 
commissioned to take her senseless form from 
her irate brother’s presence, and had thence- 
forward lived a convent life till her niece had 
‘been brought to her by the faithful attendant of 
her sorrow. 

But it was gradually revealed in the months 
that succeeded the marriage of Neville and 
Viola and their establishment at'The Wilder- 
ness. 

The wonder of the neighbourhood exceeded 
certainly the “nine days” usually allotted to 
such astonishment. 

But Viola’s charms and Nevill’s noble character 
soon won all to unmitigated satisfaction at their 
happy fortune. . 

ir Aldebrande and Lady Leighton did not 
long survive their reunion, and when Leighton 
Court passed to his son, Roy (Count di Serrano, 
by Italian creation) and his young wife, Pauline, 
took up their abode at the old residence of the 
Devaux, where the crime had been committed 
that had ‘so nearly been visited on the innocent. 


[THE END.] 








THE ROYAL TAPESTRY WORKS. 


Ar Old Windsor, some mile and a-half from 
the Castle, the passer by will notice a large bow- 
windowed house,: bearing the shperscription, 
“Windsor Royal Tapestry Works,” an hour 
spent im inspecting the imterior of which will 
not be wasted. Here is a colony of »sixteen 
French people of both sexes, selected-by | the 
manager from Paris and-other parts of «!'rance 
‘as being the most skilfal workers obtainable in 
this beautiful art. Great interest is taken in 
this establishment by Royalty, H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold being patron, H.R.H. Princess Louise 
lady patroness, and H.M. the Queen ipaying 


ifrequent visits. 
The principal ‘artist, who ‘superintends, takes: 
leasure in exhibiting to visitors several -beauti- 
Faity-sxéonted pieces of tapestry lately finished, 
‘as well‘as-in explaining the modus operandi, and 
permitting one ‘to ‘see the ‘artists at work. 
Freer, Me e completed subjects, three ‘large. 
‘soenes ‘Shak are the first to attract 
one’s attention— being thrown from the 
‘elothes-basket into a ditch'in Datchet Mead, 
with Windsor Castle wonderfully executed in 


'| the background ; ‘the sameold reprobate making 


shis escape as a witch; and, lastly, the 
‘scene in‘the wood, in which, equipped as a stag, 
he is getting a:sound thrashing at the hands of 
‘eertain ‘buxom dames asa punishment for his 
ever-recurring peccadillos. The minuteness of 
‘detail, exquisite colours, and graphic execution 
cannot fail to strike one. : 

Amongst others now in progress is a magnifi- 
went piece of work, ‘intended for the Paris Exhi- 
bition, 9ft by 18ft., the subject beg “ Deer 
Stalking,” by Mr. Ward, R.A. Ittakes,I am 
‘told, from five to six months of unremitting 
work to complete a design of this description, 
the one to which I refer bemg due in March 
next. There is also :a lovely piece of work in 

rogress in the shape of a sofa for Her Majesty. 
e fineness of this work, and the wonderfully 
assorted colours employed in the same, are es- 
pecially noticeable. The rooms are admirably 
adapted for this delicate work, the bow-windows 
affording ample light ‘for the mice selection of 
colour so necessary. 

Work commences at eight a.m., and continues 
till seven p.m., as by assorting the 
colours by daylight they are enabled to fill in 
some portions hy gaslight, a strong light being 
reflected both above and below the work-frame. 





The basis ‘consists of a large ‘frame full of fine, 
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tightly-stretched ‘threads,:on which the pattern'| twenty, thirty, even fifty feetin depth. “The NGE N’ 
is gradually ted, the reverse side as iti} mails, all business and correspondence were a AOR OF CRORES 


proceeds facing the operators. A converse copy! 
of the subject: is placed.iimmediately underneath, | 
visible through the interstices of the threads 
over which, with the aid of pedals, the work is 
woven. 

Here, too, tobe renovated and restored, is the 
Duke of Argyll’s tapestry, slightly damaged at 
the fire at Inverary Castle, which in itself is 
well worth a visit ; whilst in another part of the 
building are specimens of charming coloured 
glass, from designs by their own artist, some of 
which are most costly. 





GREAT SNOWSTORMS. 





In 1674 snow fell in England for eleven days. 
But this was far surpassed by the winter of 
1683-4, which appears to have been the severest 
ever recorded in this country. This was one of 
the occasions when the Thames was frozen over 
and a fair held thereon. The river was frozen 
from December to February. Trees were split 
in the forest. by the violence of the cold, nar'y 
all the birds perished, and the heavy snows made 
the roads in some ‘parts of the country abso- 
lutely impassable. 

The winter of 1708-9 was notable for its three 
months’ continuous frost and snow. Ten years 
later a snowstorm on the borderlands of Sweden 
and Norway caused a terrible disaster. The 
Swedish army was marching on Drontheim. 
They were overtaken on the mountains by a 
snowstorm so severe that seven thousand of 
them perished, and the expedition had to be 
abandoned, 

The Norwegians have the credit of the intro- 
duction of soldiers trained’to manauyre on the 
snow, and shod with a kind of snow-skate ; but 
under such circumstances as these they too 
would have strageled against the warring ele- 
ments in vain. ‘The snowstorms of that season 
reached to this country, and in the south and 
west of England snow fell for several days. in 
succession early in January, and, as one of the 
sufferers remarks, there was‘ a very hard frost 
for a long thyme, besides snow very often, and 
all thinges-very deare, so that a halfepeny rowle 
weighed just a crown piece, and two turneps 
sold for a peny, and coals sold for 40s.a quarter, 
and all theis things, notwithstanding sae deare, 
was very bad in kinde.” 

Nearly half a century passetl before there was 
any snowfall. in England at-all approaching this, 
but in: Bebruaryil1762 it snowed for eighteen 
days without.ceasing. The eighteenth.century 
closed .as it. begun, with .a succession of ‘* hard 
winters.’ Looking through the records of these 
times we can well understand the oft-quoted 
remark of the :“oldest inhabitants,” that since 
they were boys the seasons have changed, The 
winter of 1784 was one of the most severe of the 
series. Snow fell first on October 7, and from 
that date wnt April 2, 1785—-177. days—there 
were only twelve days on which it did not either 
freeze or snow, or both. 

The winterof 1814 was long remembered in 
many parts of England as that of the “ Great 
Frost.’ All ever the country the mail coaches 
had to cease running, and im ‘many instances 
were abandoned in the ‘snow, the letters being 
sent on by the guards on horséback. And even 
this means of conveyance proved unavailing in 
some localities, for when the snow lay four feet 
deep in: the streets of the great towns, it may be 
fairly presumed that it proved a much more 
serious obstacle in the country. 

Another remarkable snow year was 1820. In 
this year, as in 1814, the quantity of snow that 
fell on the.moors.and fells of the north, and‘on 
the great plateau of Dartmoor, was enormous, 
and several lives were lost.. So far as Great 
Britain is coneerned, no snowstorm for the past 
hundred years has approached in violence and 
extent that of December 1836. After it had 
been snowing heavily for two days, by the even- 
ing of the 26th the wind increased to a hurri- 
cane. The fall of snow that night was four to 
nine feet, and some of the snowdrifts were 





stopped nearly a week, untilthe multitudes em- 
ployed had cut a way in the snow. Several lives 
were lost in the snow, which was equally great 
all the island over.” 

Since then we have had several winters in 
which there have been heavy falls of snow, and 
some in which the mail coaches in various parts 
of the country had to be dug out of the drifts, 
as happened to the once famous “ Quicksilver” 
mail so recently as 1842. One night’s snowfall 
was sufficient to bury the coach, and it took 
seventy men, working all night, to cut a way 
through the drift and allow it ito proceed. 








THE TWINKLING OF THE STARS, 





Tue intensity of scintillation of :the «stars— 
measured by a special , ‘the seintillo- 
métre—increases in ‘with tthe.ecourrence 
or approach of rainy weather,.and the ‘increase 
of tension of vapour in theairenone side and 
the increase of :pressure md decrease of tem- 
perature onthe other, tthe amfluence of the two 
former fastors beimg farmore sensible than the 
combined iimfluenee of the two latter. 

The seimtillation, which is on an average 
stronger duringwinter than during summer, in- 
creases with the arrival of moist weather at all 
seasons. It increases also, not only on rainy 
days, but one.or two days before, decreasing im- 
mediately after the rain has ceased. Moreover, 
the intensity of scintillation increases during 
strong winds, and with the approach of baro- 
metrie depressions, the increase being most pro- 
nounced when the depression:passes near to the 
observer. It then largely exceeds the average 
increase corresponding ‘te wainy days; and the 
influence of great movefaentsam ithe atmosphere 
totally counteracts the contrany influence of a 
lowering pressure. ei 








Tis branch of our Indian trade has of late 
years wonderfully developed. It seems that the 
inferiority noticed in the “new season’s”’ tea is 
not due to the increasing demand and supply or 
to the imperfectness of hurried manufacture, 


but t6 ‘the bad weather experiericed in 'Trdia,° 


where the nights have been cold and the rain 
uncertain. Sometimes rain would fall for a fort- 
night together, and then a baking sun would 
prevail for a similar period, thus damaging 
many “gardens.” The planters seem to have 
had a bad time of it, many of their productions 
having been sold in the home market under the 
cost of manufacture, but the very. low prices 
ruling forthe last four months are greatly due 
to over-supplying our home market. 

We received about 23,000,000 lb. of the new 
season’s teas. in the first four months, which, by 
present calculations, is more than two-thirds of 
the crop of 1877-78. The original estimate of 
this season’s erop was put down at 34,000,000 Ib., 
but the season being already proved to be a very 
bad one, the out-turn is not likely to exeeed 
31,000,000 Ib., against 28,500,000 1b. in 1876-77. 
The imports for the year are about 31,800,000 Ib. 
against 29,400,000 lb. in 1876, while deliveries 
have been about 28,200,000 lb., against 
26,735,000 Ib. in 1876, thus showing 1,500,000 Ib. 
inerease in consumption, and 2,500,000 Jb. in- 
crease in the imports. All the foregoing.figures 
point, therefore, most satisfactorily te the in- 
crease of both supply and demand. 





A numovr is current in Paris of a projected 
marriage between the Princess-of the Asturias 
and a prince of the Hohenzollern family. 


A prrma-ponna at St. Petersburg was recently 
recalled thirty times; in revenge she offered to 
sing them a song in Russian, and accomplished 
the feat. ‘The next-day she was fined £80 for 


‘addressing the audience without permission. 








PARTIES. 





THe medical officer of health for Marylebone, 
Dr. Whitmore,:recently issued his monthly Re- 
port as‘to the:health and meteorology of that 
parish ‘for December,.and in it deals with what 
he considers the pernicious practice at this fes- 
tive season of the year of parents giving 
children’s parties. 

Dr. Whitmore ehserves:: 

“These interesting ‘little gatherings, which, 
by the »way, are productive of much greater en- 
joyment to the parents than to the children 
themselves, are mot unfrequently the means by 
which certain infectious diseases, and probably 
whooping-cough, are spread. A lady recently 
gave a small ‘children’s party,’ at which some 
fifteen or sixteen little ones were present. 
Amongstthem was a little boy whowas observed 
to cough violently, and who, twas afterwards: 
ascertained, was suffering from whooping-cough.. 
Of all the children present on that occasion, it 
is already known that twelve had taken the 
disease, as well as two housemaids who were in 
attendance; and I am informed that in three or 
four of the cases there are dangerous complica- 
tions which may cause fatal results.’ 

Dr. Whitmore, in a foot-note, adds : 

“Since writing the above two of the children 
have died from the disease.” 

He concludes by remarking : 

* A great mistake as made by supposing that 
whooping-cough is not infections as well as con- 
tagious; it is undoubtedly both, and for that 
reason all children suffering from it should be 
isolated from others that are healthy.” 








USE OF SIALAGOGUES IN HYDRO- 
PHOBIA, 





A Lapy was bitten.on ‘the hand by a cat, a 
portion of her gloye, whi¢h was bitten through, 
entering inte the wonnd. The wound. during 
the evening caused much pain and swelling, and 
next morning the lady was-so ill that a doctor 
was sent for, who applied lunar caustic to the 
wound. Twenty-eight hours after the bite, 
symptoms of trismus were noticed, and alcoholic 
stimulants were given, after which salivation set 
in and ‘sleep was obtained. The next morning 
the bed was. soaked through.-with the saliva. 
These.symptoms of alternate lockjaw and sali- 
vation took place for three days. ‘The appetite 
was ravenous and insatiable. In five days the 
symptems, and in ten days the cure, may be 
said to be complete, although any little scratch 
gives a starchy feeling in the jaws which is im- 
mediately relieved, when.a discharge of saliva is 
joavekel, 

Mr. Power, who reports the case in the 
“ British Medical Journal,” advocates’ in all 
cwes of traumatic tetanus, or even in hydropho- 
bia itself, to give intr a trial on account 
of its energetic and rapid action. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 





Tr is the great commonplace duties of life that 
are neglected and derided. now-a-days. Some 
prodigious form of self-sacrifice seems to be in 
impatient demand. Yet all the time the very 
best opportunities of doing good are recklessly 
surrendered. I cannot be made to. believe that 
the element of self-immolation has any place 
whatever in Christian experience. They seem 
really the most useful men and women who most 
cheerfully address themselves to heroic work ; 
who move on steadily, whether the platoon they 
are marching in looks melodramatic or not ; who 
will take up the crosses of daily existence, and 
live sweet, brave lives without a fuss; never 
aping any’ singularity, nor seeking any sensa- 
tion. 


—_—_-—--- ee 


Prizes are offered by the city of Munich for a 
design for a monument to Liebig. 
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[ST. VALENTINE’S MORN IN YE OLDEN TIME. ] 


SAINT VALENTINE, 


oe 





Surety he with whose name we head our 
article may lay claim to be the sweetest saint in 
any calendar. Not indeed for his own sake, for 
though doubtless the martyred bishop died in the 
odour of sanctity it isnot the veneration of the 
early Church which has caused his name to live 
and at least once a year to be on many thousand 
tongues who know little of the cruel death by 
which he sealed his Christian faith when his tor- 
tured body was rescued from the heavy clubs of 
a brutal mob to meet the swift mercy of the 
headsman’s blade. 

No! Saint Valentine’s name lives perennially 
fresh and welcome, because around his féte-day 
young hopes, tender wishes, lovers’ sighs and 
soft remembrances cluster like sweet roses blos- 
oe about a fair marble statue of venerable 
eld. 

Long may the day of the old saint be thus 
joyously hailed by young hearts. Surely 
Winter is then folding his robe about him 
aah _ his “flaggy-pinioned” flight from our 


In the copses the yellow stars of the celandine 
announce the advent of soft Spring, and on 
mead and upland primrose and violet are pre- 
paring to “ take the winds of March with 
beauty.” 

The birds in every tree-top, not yet leafy, 
essay their songs, and on this day are tradition- 





ally supposed to choose the partners of their 
hearts and nests. 


“In the Spring a fuller crimson comes 

upon the robin’s breast ; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets 
himself another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on 
the burnish’d dove ; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
a turns to thoughts of 
ove.” 


And, with due deference to our accomplished 
Laureate, we will venture to add—and a young 
woman’s fancy also. 

The manner in which the old Roman priest 
whom the prefect, at the instance of Claudius 
II., caused to be martyred came to be connected 
with a lover’s custom apparently so dissonant to 
his character was treated of in our Valentine 
number of Jast year, to which we refer our 
readers. 

As was then stated, the Medisval clergy en- 
deavoured to abolish the custom of choosing 
partners of the heart on this day, desiring the 
worship of some selected saint to prevail in the 
place of a custom which they held to be frivo- 
ous if not sinful. 

The idea was perhaps characteristic of the 
ascetic priests from whom earthly affections were 
debarred. But a healthier and better view of 
Love’s part in the devoutest human heart is thus 
expressed in the amatory hymn of the Persian 
poet, Saadi: 





“The girl beloved, whose charms we 
t 


race 
In willowy form, in matchless grace— 
Ah! whose the skill such grace to 


yield ? 
Ask thou whose hand the star-spread 


sky 
Arched overhead—who hung on high 
Yon golden lamp in azure field ! 


“The maid we prize, whose beaming 


eye 
As iplonaiials is soft and shy— 
Ah! who to it such lustre lent ? 
Ask thou who in the field of air 
Launched the meek dove, so tender 
fair— 
Whose palette wise the rainbow 
blent! 


“°Tis Heaven alone, my friend, whose 
might 
Arched the high sky of starry night 
And rolled the fiery globe of day. 
*Tis Heaven who to the leopard gave 
His sleek, fair coat—the roses brave 
From Heav’n receive their hue of 


May. 


«My friend, shall we Heaven’s gifts de- 
cry— 
These flowers of earth, that starlit 


sky, 
Or aiden with the peach-down 
. cheek ? 
No! A fair helpmeet Adam had; 
So in the bowers of Rocnabad 
Saiadi too his bride will seek.” 


However, it is not impossible that Saint 
Francis de Sales may have been in part the 
cause that our lively Gallic neighbours—though 
“Yamour” is ever on their lips—render at the 
present day no such homage to sweet Saint 
Valentine as do the lads and lasses of our isle. 
Indeed, so ignorant are they of the ancient 
ceremony of the despatch of tender missives on 
this day that a modern French writer actually 
speaks of the English “week of Valentines.” 

eek! The mere idea takes one’s breath away ! 
One day of harassed and careworn ters 
and mistresses, half-blinded letter sorters, 
wearied carriers, and letter-boxes crammed to 
the brim, is surely sufficient for even a lover 
whose sighs, as the bard of all times says, are 
“hot as a furnace.” 


France was not always so heedless of due 
homage to our saint, for one of the oldest extant 
Valentines, the manuscript of which isin the 
British Museum, was written early in the 
fifteenth century by a French prince of the blood 
royal. We subjoin an English rendering, feeble 
though it may be, of the quaint:old French 
lines, and also another short poem by the same 
prince, Charles d’Orleans, which, as love is its 
subject, cannot be out of place here and which 
is instinct with a lover’s devotion ‘and a poet’s 
fancy: 


“SAINT VALENTINE. 


“ Valentine, thou com’st to cheer 
Our sad hearts this Lenten season ; 
Surely there is gladsome reason 
We should yield thee welcome dear. 


* Care and penance we’ve enow : 
You will aid us bear them lightly ; 
Give our spirits thoughts more 


sprightly ; 
Smooth sad wrinkles from each brow. 


«« Quoth the saint I'll make amend, 
Bringing unto each a mate. 
Take with joy the gift of fate ; 

To the country’s custom bend. 


“Early in the morning meet, 
For devout thoughts all prepare. 
After dinner’s festal fare 
Let each choose his partner sweet.” 
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“MY BELOVED. 


«Gracious, good, and fair is she, 
Dower’d with gifts of Heaven’s 
brightness, 
Worshipp’d by all hearts which see 
Her soft, sweet face, her footstep’s 
lightness. 


** None may hope to ’scape the spell: 
His ideal to each she seemeth, 
Once enslaved, bid hope farewell, 
For who to leave her ever 
dreameth ? 


«* Never dame or demoiselle, 
Here or o’er the seas so stormy, 
Held compare with Annabelle— 
As a dream she shines before me!” 


By way of pendent to the playful grace of the 
Gaul let us see what an Englishman of the same 
century has to say on the subject. Lydgate, a 
monk of Bury, who died in 1440, and has been 
described by Warton, the historian of poetry, as 
“the poet of the world in general,” has left a 
poem in laudation of the consort of Henry V.— 
the fair and gentle Katherine of France, whose 
hand was bestowed on the warrior monarch as a 
seal of peace. 


“Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by 
yeere, 
Men have an usauncee, in this regioun, 
To loke and serche Cupides Kalendere, 
And chose theyr choyse, by grete 
affeccioun ; 
Such as ben move with Cupides 
mocioun, 
Takying theyre choyse as theyr sort 
doth falle : 
But I love oon whiche excellith alle.” 


Old Chaucer, the “morning star” of our 
literature, pictures “ Nature, the vicare of the 
Almightie Lord,” as addressing the birds, which 
are taken to be the happiest of animated beings 
on Saint Valentine’s Day, in these words: 


“Foules, take hede of my sentence, I - 
pray, : 
And for your own ease in furth’ring 
of your need, 
As fast as I may speak I will me 


Ye know well how on St. Valentine’s 


Day 
By my statute and through my go- 
vernaunce 
Ye doe chese your Makes (mates), 
and after flie away 
With hem as I move you with plea- 
saunce. 


* * * * * 


“Saint Valentine, thou are full high on 
loft, 
Which drivest away the long nightés 


Thus singen smalla soules for thy sake, 

Will have they causé for to gladden oft, 

Since each of them recovered hath his 
Make: 

Full blissful may they sing when they 
awake.” 


The lot-drawing of the Roman lads on this 
day was continued by our ancestors. 

Old John Dunton’s “ British Apollo” thus 
chants a query and response : 


“Why Valentine’s a day to choose 
A mistress and our freedom lose ? 
May I my reason interpose - 

The question with an answer close ? 
To imitate we have a mind, 
And couple like the wingéd kind.” 


Further on he refers again to the custom in 
the same catechistical manner, but this time in 
sober prose: 

_ “Quxstion. In chusing valentines (accord- 
ing to custom) is not the party chusing (be it 








man or woman) to make a present to the party 
chosen ? 

“Answer. We think it more proper to say, 
drawing of valentines, since the most customary 
way is for each to take his or her lot. And 
chance cannot be termed choice. According to 
this method the obligations are equal, and 
therefore it was formerly the custom mutually 
to present, but now it is customary only for the 
gentlemen.” 

This ceremony is also noted in “ Poor 
aeers Almanac for 1676,” where occur the 

eS: 


** Now, Andrew, Antho- 
Ny, and William, 
For Valentines draw 

Prue, Kate, Jilian.” 


In the old-world pages of the ‘ Connoisseur,” 
published in the middle of the last century, we 
find that a young lady has written to the “ Mr. 
Editor ” of that day on the subject nearest her 
heart, even as so many write to the “Mr. 
Editor” of to-day for counsel and sympathy. 
Less gallant than those of. our time, the rédac- 
teur sent the pink, perfumed, dainty billet to 
the remorseless printer, and a portion of it is as 
follows : ; 

“Last Friday was Valentine’s Day, and the 
night before I got five bay-leaves and pinned 
four of them to the four corners of my pillow 
and the fifth to the middle ; and then if I dreamt 
of my sweatheart Betty said we would be mar- 
ried before the year was out. But to make it 
more sure I boiled an egg hard and took out the 
yolk and filled it with salt, and when I went to 
bed ate it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper and rolled them up in 
clay and put them into water ; and the first that 
rose up was to be our valentine. Would you 
think it? Mr. Blossom was my man. I lay abed 
and shut my eyes all the morning till he came 
to our house, ‘for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world.” 

This notion that the first person encountered 
on the morn of the 14th of February is the 
Valentine chosen by fate was very common and 
especially characteristic of the metropolis. As 
kindly Bishop Hurdis says : 


“The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break 





of day 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious 
all 


To know what happy swain the fates 


provide 

A mate for life. Then follows thick 
discharge 

Of true-love knots and sonnets nicely 
penned.” 


A very singular custom, which held evidently 
some allusion to the supposed similarity between 
the feathered race and humanity in the selection 
of partners, prevailed some years ago in the 
West of England. 

Three single young men went out together 
before daylight on Saint Valentine’s Day with a 
clapnet to catch an old owl and two sparrows in 
a neighbouring barn. If they succeeded in this 
quest and brought the three birds alive and un- 
harmed in the early morning before the women 
of the house had risen the. hostess bestowed 
upon them the gift of three pots of purl, and 
this boon could be demanded at other houses 
where the same conditions were observed. This 
custom was understood to typify that the owl, 
as the wisest of birds, could on that day bring 
into the net of Love the other birds, and to re- 
mind youths and maidens that they could not 
do better than follow the excellent example. 


“ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may— 
Old Time is still a-flying.” 


Saint Valentine being the lovers’ saint par 
excellence, it is but natural that the missives to 
the fair sex on his day should bear his name. 
Very varied in truth are these couriers of dainty- 
winged Cupid, ranging from a display of scented 












lace paper, gorgeous chromo-lithographs, besides 
more substantial items, such as fans, breast- 
knots, and other etceteras from the Love God’s 
well-filled armoury, down to the simple poetry 
card or highly-coloured print wherein an impos- 
sible swain is pointing out to the damsel whose 
cheeks are as red as her gown the distant spire 
of the village church—the goal of their united 
hopes. 

Anent our saint’s féte day “ Elia’? —kind- 
hearted, quaint, loveable Charles Lamb—says : 


“ Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop 
Valentine! Great is thy name in the rubric, thou 
venerable arch-flamen of Hymen! Immortal 
Go-between! who and what manner of person 
art thou? Art thou but a name, typifying the 
restless principle which impels poor humans to 
seek perfection in union ? or wert thou indeed a 
mortal prelate, with thy. tippet.and thy rochet, 
thy apron on and decent lawn sleeves? Mys- 
terious personage! like unto thee, assuredly, 
there is no other mitred father in the calendar. 
Thou comest attended with thousands and ten 
thousands of little Loves, and the air is 


**«Brush’d with the hiss of rustling 
wings ;” 


Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy pre- 
centors ; and instead of the crozier the mystical 
arrow is borne before thee. * * * 


«‘ Not many sounds in life, and I include all 
urban and all rural sounds, exceed in interest a 
knock at the door! It ‘gives a very echo to the 
throne where Hope is seated.’ But its issues 
seldom answer to this oracle within. It is so 
seldom that just the person we want to see 
comes. But of all the clamorous visitations the 
welcomest in. expectation is the sound that 
ushers in, or seems to usher in, a Valentine. As 
the raven himself was hoarse that announced 
the fatal entrance of Duncan so the knock of 
the postman on this day is light, airy, confident, 
and befitting one that ‘bringeth good tidings.’ 
It is less mechanical than on other days; you 
will say—‘ That is not the post, I am sure.’ 
Visions of Love, of Cupids, of Hymens, and of 
those delightful, eternal commonplaces which, 
‘having been, will always be,’ which no school- 
boy nor schoolman can write away, having their 
irreversible throne in the fancy and affections; 
what are your transports when the happy 
maiden, opening with careful finger, careful not 
to break the emblematic seal, bursts upon the 
sight of some well-designed allegory, some type, 
some youthful fancy, not without verses— 


*«* Lovers all, 
A madrigal,’ 


or some such device, not overabundant in sense 
—young Love disclaims it—and not quite silly 
—something between wind and water,a chorus 
where the sheep might almost join the shepherd, 
as they did, or as I apprehend they did, in 
Arcadia.” 


In conclusion we cannot do better than en- 
dorse the advice which an unknown poet has 
given: 


«A VALENTINE. 


“No tales of love to you I send, 
No hidden flame discover ; 
I glory in the name of friend, 
Disclaiming that of lover. 
And now, while each fond, sighing 
youth 
Repeats his vows of love and truth, 
Attend to this advice of mine: 
With caution choose a Valentine. 


“ Heed not the fop, who loves himself, 

Nor let the rake your love obtain ; 

Choose not the miser for his pelf, 
The drunkard heed with cold dis- 

dain ; 

The profligate with caution shun— 
His race of ruin soon is run. 

To none of these your heart incline, 
Nor choose from them a Valentine. 
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“But should some 
appear, 
Whose honest mind is void of art ; 
Who shall his Maker’s laws revere, 
And serve him with a willing heart ; 
Who owns fair Virtue for his guide, 
Nor from her precepts turn aside: 
To him at once your heart resign, 
And bless your faithful Valentine. 


« Though in this wilderness below 

You still imperfect bliss shall find, 

Yet such a friend will share each woe 
And bid you be to Heaven resigned. 

While Faith unfolds the radiant prize, 
And Hope still points beyond the 

skies, 

At life’s dark storms you'll not repine, 

But bless the day of Valentine.” 


generous youth 








FACETIZ. 


BOUND TO GET SPLICED. 


A WELL-DRESSED man applied for a marriage- 
licence. He was asked how old his intended 
was, and answered with great animation : 

“Just sixteen—sweet sixteen, and de hand- 
somest girl in town.” 

The official said he could not do it, as the law 
forbade him to issue a license to anyone under 
eighteen. 

* Well, hold on,” exclaimed the man. “I 
know dat dem girls am deceitful and fib about 
deir age. She is nineteen ifa day.” . 

* Will you swear to it ?” 

** Yes,” he replied, and he did. ‘‘ And how old 
are you?” said the official. 

The chap looked suspicious and replied, cau- 
tiously : 

« Thirty-five,” and added, “if dat won’t do, 
I’ve got more back.” 

RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Ir is not generally known that the fluctuation 
in the price of railway shares is owing to the in- 
cessant “ ups” and “downs” in the traffic. 

It must be admitted that the conversation one 
frequently hears in third-class carriages is the 
very reverse of ‘‘ parliamentary.” 

Oue of the most important differences between 
*schoolbeys” and “railway trains” is that at 
Christmas the former “break up” and the 
latter almost invariably “ break down.” 

A railway shunter is said toresemble a back- 
gammon player, because he is liable to be taken 
up if his “points” are uncovered. 

The washing arrangements of tailway servants 
are very peculiar. Clothes must not be hung on 
the lines todry. Yet most companies will do 
the “ mangling” gratuitously. 

The fact that “perseverance overcomes all 
difficulties” is not a sufficient reason for running 
after the express. 

Railway servants are not permitted to speak 
disparagingly of their companies. Still, strangely 
enough we never remember to have heard of 
one being reprimanded for running down the 
line. —Funny Folks. 


TASKS FOR THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


To protect British travellers from the ill- 
usage of his police. 

‘To abolish bribery amongst the officers of his 
customs. 

To improve the drainage of Venice and the 
behavour of the Tiber. 

To found a College for the instruction of 
guides in the English and French languages. 

To establish a tariff of hotel charges for 
Naples, Florence, Genoa, Venice, and Milan. 

To annex Monaco, and put down M. Blanc’s 
establishment at Monte Carlo. 

To impress all the Italian organ-grinders, and 
then to send the ship they are aboard of for a 
six years’ voyage of discovery to the North Pole. 

To cause “ Punch” to be translated into Italian 
every Wednesday. 

To establish a British Agency for the supply 
of opera-singers in London at Italian prices. 

To lend the British Government the services 





of Signor Verdi for the reorganisation of the 
Metropolitan Music-Halls. 

To make'the cheating of foreigners (other 
than “ personally conducted tourists’) in Italian 
shops a criminal offence. 

To forbid the use of garlic amongst waiters. 

To put down mosquitos. 

To make it up with the Pope, and to ask the 
Holy Father for “ hats” forJohn Henry Newman 
(Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxon), and Mr. 
Whalley, M.P. for Peterborough. 

To cherish his amiable and beautiful Queen 
Margherita, and set an example of all the do- 
mestic virtues. 

And, lastly, to remember how much Italian 
Unity owes to the encouragement and moral 
support of the British Nation. —Punch. 


FEELING OF THE CITY. 


Russtan 1870. Rising market. ‘Let the 
two barbarians fight it out, sir! What have we 
to do with it ?” 

Hungarian 1871. Heavy fall. “We must 
take care that other countries don’t interfere. 
General war !—horrible !” 

Italian 1861. Slight fall. ‘I should like to 
know what they have to do with it? Gross im- 
pudence !” 

French Threes. Steady. ‘ Of course France 
will be neutral. Hope there’ll be no more talk 
of annexing Egypt.” 

Portuguese Threes. Unsteady. ‘Too bad! 
Lord Beaconsfield is playing the very mischief 
with business !” 

Turkish Fives. Slight rise. “‘ Plucky fellows, 
sir; and, if old Pam were alive, we should have 
gone in for ’em long before this.” 

Austrian Silver Rentes. Heavy, with a down- 
ward tendency. “Only want a spirited policy 
to pull us through. Always thought the Triple 
Alliance bosh !” 

Spanish Actives. Very dead. “After all, if 
there is a general war, what matter its horrors, 
if our honour demands it ?”’ , 

Argentine Sixes. Heavy, and going down. 
“Mere madness to think of fighting! What is 
prestige compared with prices ?” 

Russian Fives. Rising. ‘The Turks should 
be forced to conclude peace, sir. Forced, sir, 
forced !” 

Turkish Fives. No demand. “It is simply 
suicidal to think of a Turkish alliance. Russia is 
our best friend, and always has been.” 

Egyptian Preference. Falling. “We ought 
to declare war against Russia immediately, and 
occupy Egypt. British interests demand this 
step, sir. The sooner the better!” —Punch. 


MORE SONGS THEY OUGHT TO SING. 


Tue Promoter of Bubble Companies—*“ A 
rare old plant.” 

The Enthusiastic Huntsman — “ Merrily, 
merrily goes the bark.” 

The Persevering Turkey Fattener—“ Fill the 
gobble-it again.” 

The Bereaved Quaker—* Friend after friend 
departs.” 

The Retired Laundress—* From pole to pole 
let others roam.” 

The Contented Collier—< My lodging is on 
the coal ground.” —Funny Folks. 

A SENTIMENT. 

« DRINK to me only with thine eyes.” 

She was his mother-in-law, and his gallantry 
tickled her vanity. 

He was glad it made her leave go of the bot- 


le. 
If she’d have gone on drinking to him with 
her mouth ther’d have been none left for him. 
—Fun. 


IN THE STREET. 


Lorp DE-VurE: “ What d’ye make these 
cigarettes with, Bruno? They’re awfully good.” 

Hon. Bruno Gowrr: “I make ’em with 
Beaconsfield.” 

L. pg V.: “ What the doose is that ?” 

Hon. B. G.: “ Why, the best Turkish backer, 
of course.” —Fun. - 

OF COURSE HE DID. 


Tue other day,as a farmer’s wife, accom- 





panied by a son about ten years old, was making 
some purchases she asked the boy to cross to a 
grocery and get her some rmint lozenges. 

“I can’t think of the name,” he whined. 

“Oh, yes, you can, my son. I want pepper- 
mint lozenges. Just think of pepper and you 
won’t forget.” 

“The boy went forth, and when he returned 
he laid before her such a bulky package that 
she cried out: 

“Why, I never saw so much for sixpence be- 
fore !” 

“ Feller said I’d better have it ground,” re- 
plied the boy, “ but I thought you could chaw 
it better this way.” 

“Chaw! chaw !” 
open the paper. 
pepper !” 

Forty-nine out of fifty boys would have done 
the same thing. 


HE KNEW ALL ABOUT IT. 


An apprentice to an undertaker was at a party 
one evening. 

He had all the enthusiasm peculiar to one new 
in a business. 

The young lady who sat beside him took ocea- 
sion to observe.that we were having very warm 
weather. 

« Dreadfully hot,” he promptly rejoined, with 
the air of a man who knew perfectly well what 
he was talking about. “It’s almost impossible 
to keep a body over-night without plenty of ice. 
“ You'd besurprised,” headded, with animation, 
“to see how quick they turn.” 

If they turned any quicker tham she did it 
was a proper subject for surprise. 


ANECDOTE OF THEODORE HOOK. 


STROLLING one day arm-in-arm with Daniel 
Terry, the actor, upa street in Soho, his nostrils 
were assailed by a most savoury odour. Look- 
ing down an aréa, he saw the servants im the 
kitchen below dressing up a very fine dinner. 

“A party, no doubt,” said Terry ; “ jolly dogs! 
what a feast! I should like to make one of 
them.” 

Tl take a bet I do,” replied Hook. 
for me here at ten.” 

Leaving his friend, he mounted the steps and 
knocked at the door. 

Believing him to be one of the expected 
guests, the servant conducted him to the draw- 
ing-room, where a number of people were 
assembled. 

Making himself perfectly at home, he had 
half-a-dozen people about him, laughing at his 
bons mots, before the host discovered that a 
stranger was present. 

«I beg your pardon, sir,” said he, addressing 
the uninvited one; “your name? I did not 
quite catch it; servants are so incorrect.” 

“ Smith, sir, Smith,” replied: the umblushing 
Theodore; “don’t apologise. You are quite 
right—servants are great blockheads. I remem- 
ber a most remarkable instance of their mis- 
takes.” 

«But really, sir,’ interrupted the host, 
mildly, “I did not anticipate the pleasure of 
Mr. Smith’s company to dinner. Whom do you 
suppose you are addressing ?” 

«Mr. Thompson, of course,” answered Hook, 
an old friend of my father’s. I received a kind 
invitation from you yesterday, on my arrival 
from Liverpool, to dine with you to-day, family 
party, come in boots, you said.” 

The host at once disclaimed the name of 
Thompson, or any knowledge of the vivacious 
Smith. 

“Good heavens! then I have come to the 
wrong house,” exclaimed the hoaxer. “My 
dear sir, how can I apologise? So awkward, 
too, and I have asked a.friend to call for me.” 

The old gentleman, probably thinking so 
witty a personage would make an excellent 
addition to his party, begged him to remain. 

With a profusion of apologies, Hook at first 
pretended to decline—ultimately accepted. 

Everybody was delighted with him. 

All the evening he kept up a constant fire of 
wit and repartee, and sang extempore verses.on 
everyone present. 


she repeated, as she tore 
“Why, you’ve brought me 
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In the midst of these the door opened, and, 
true to his appointment, in walked Terry, at 
the sight of whom, striking a new key, he 
sang: 

r h pleased wi 
Sears 
And I'm Mr. Theodore Hook. 

And. that name,” says Lockhart, “was 
already enough to put any wig in Guildhall out 
of curl.” 

TRADE TERMS. 


A conTEmMPoRARY says that the Beaconsfield 
policy has been a work of time. 
Certainly. 
No one would pretend that those who have 
fostered it have been engaged on Peace work. 
—Fun. 


SUITABLE NEW YEAR'S RESOLVES. 


To make calls. 

To make good resolutions. 

To make an effert to get up earlier in the 
morning. 

To make both ends meet. 

To make my fortune by that scientific inven- 
tion, which only requires a little exertion on my 
part to perfect. 

To make my own cigarettes. 

To make up a match between that irreproach- 
able, but penniless, Puirbody and Miss Mint- 

To make myself thoroughly acquainted with 
the Eastern Question in all its bearings, the 
relations between Capital and Labour, the prin- 
ciple and construction of the telephone, and the 
immense benefits to mankind flowing from the 
* liquefaction of oxygen.” 


To make it up with my old friend Thynne- | 


skynne. 

To make no more puns. 

To make sixpence goes as far as a shilling. 

To make desirable acquaintances. 

To make a handsome present to my poor old 
Aunt Betsy on her birthday. 

To make out a list of my bills, and—pay 
them. 

To make my great coat last another winter. 

To make a better use of my spare time by 
studying physiography, or comparative philology, 
or international law. 

To make out my Income-tax return with the 
most inflexible conscientiousness. 

To make no more piecrustean promises. 

To make a beginning, and save. 

To make up my mind. 

To make myself universally beloved, esteemed, 
and respected by my wife and family, my rela- 
tions, friends, and acquaintances, my trades- 
people and dependants, my landlord and laun- 
dress, my contemporaries, and my creditors. 

—Punch. 

Durine the past year there have been 1809 
British and foreign wrecks—of ships, but how 
many of human hopes ? —London Figaro. 

Some vainglorious old Taffy has been boast- 
ing again about the marvellous way in which 
his language lasts. It’s not marvellous at all. 
How can it ever be worn out, when it’s far too 
outlandish to be ever used ? —London Figaro. 

THE only thing that troubles a coal-dealer 
when he reads of a terrible colliery explosion is 
to know if.he shall put on 3s, per ton, or if his 
customers will stand 5s. increase in the price. 

—London Figaro. 


STATISTICS. 





Wreroxs ror 1875-6.—The Wreck Chart and 
Register for 1875-6 shows a larger number of 
wrecks and casualties than have been recorded 
in any previous year, although the increase is 
partially due to minor accidents, which formerly 
would not have been registered. 3,757 wrecks, 
casualties, and collisions occurred on our coasts 
during the twelve months ending June 30, 1876, 
an excess of 167 on the preceding year, but, 
Pry! yt thanks in a great measure to the efforts 
of the lifeboats, only ‘778 lives were lost—148 





less than in 1874-5. In these 3,757 disasters, 
2,982 were wrecks and casualties, including 425 
cases of total loss, and 774 collisions, 77 result- 
ing in total loss; 4,554 ships were concerned, 
while of the 502 total losses 37 were iron ships, 
31 of these being steamers. The East Coast 
was, as usual, most prolific of wrecks, but the 
largest number of lives were lost on the West 
Coast. Out of the 425 total wrecks 176 are 
registered as from stress of weather, 111 from 
earelessness, inattention, or neglect, 29 from de- 
fects in the ships, 64 from various causes, and 
the remainder as unknown. 








AFTER THANKSGIVING. 





Someruine in the frosty air, 
In the ghostly first flakes flying, 
In the landscape, gaunt and bare, 
And the chill blasts’ hollow sigh- 
ing, 
Conjures to my quickened vision— 
Limned in fairy tints once more— 
One remembered scene Elysian 
Of the vanished days of yore. 


Down the rustling forest ways 
We were loitering together, 
Thro’ the sleepy evening haze 
Of the crisp and wintry weather ; 
Still some wistful after splendour 
Of the sunset of the year, 
Like a niemory vague and tender, 
Clothed the woodlands sad and sere. 


In the farmhouse on the hill, 
Laughter, song, and mirthful riot 
(Sounds of merry making) still 
Vexed the sober evening quiet ; 
*T was the glad Thanksgiving even, 
Time of joy and goodly cheer, 
When the benison of heaven 
Falls on the departing year. 


’T was on the golden interlude 
Of the seasons—Indian summer— 
In the hollows of the wood, 
Here and there, that latest comer 
Of the flowers, the wild astrea, 
Hent her tearful face to carth, 
As of old disconsolate Leah 
Wept at her deserted hearth. 


Some sweet magic of the place, 
Some vague witchery of the hour, 
Clothed you with a tenderer grace, 
Thrilled me with impassioned power, 
Till, in that delicious fashion 
Old as Time, yet ever new, 
All the story of my passion 
I had whispered, love to you! 


Ah, you hid your face from sight 
On my breast, yet I remember 
How a sudden rosy light 
Flushed the wan woods of Novem~ 
ber. 
And, I knew, the world had never 
Worn.so fair and sweet a guise 
As I claspt you, mine for ever, 
*Neath the sullen wintry skies. 
B.. A. B. 





GEMS, 





Axpove all things avoid laziness. There is 
plenty to do in this world for every pair of hands 
placed on it, and we must work that the world 
will be nicher, because of our having lived in 


it. 

To be free from desire, is money; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually baying something 
new, is a certain revenue; to be. content with 
what we. possess, constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches, 

Ir is better to sow a good heart with kindness 
than. a field with corn, for the heart’s harvest is 








Ir you have been teupted into evil, fly from | 


it; it is not falling imto the water, but lying in 
it that drowns. 

To fancy ourselves giants is a sure sign that 
we are dwarfs. None but very little men ever 
imagine themselves to be the perfection of 
height and symmetry. 

ENDEAVOUR thyself to do so well that others 
may rather envy thee thy knowledge than laugh 
at thy ignorance. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Oyster Sovur.—Beard six dozen oysters, and 
scald them in their own liquor; then add it, 
well strained, to two quarts of mutton broth, 
thicken with two ounces butter, and one ounce 
flour; simmer fora quarter of an hour. Add 
the oysters ; stir well but do not let it boil. Serve 
very hot. 

Casskrorxs or Murron.—Boil six large pota- 
toes; when done add salt, pepper, grated nut- 
meg, three yolks of egg, one ounce of butter; 
beat all well together over a fire a few minutes, 
then pass through a sieve. Butter a large bak- 
ing sheet; place the potato on it in a flat heap 
an inch and a-half high. When cold cut them 
out with a plain cutter the size of a patty, egg 
and breadcrumb ; make an impression at one end 
with a small cutter, to represent the top of the 
patty; fry a golden colour in hot lard. Remove 
the inside, and fill them with the mince mois- 
tened in the same way as for pattics. Serve 
very hot on a napkin. 

Soup Mapr or Ligsia’s Exrract.—Cut up 
two carrots, two turnips, and three leeks, or, if 
leeks are not’ procurable, one onion, into small 
dice. Put these into a stewpan, with one good 
tablespoonful of lard. Brown the vegetables in 
this, and then add boiling water in proportion 
to the quantity of soup required; salt and 
pepper to taste. The whole must go on boiling, 
and every now and then must be carefully skim- 
med to take off every particle of grease. Re- 
member also to keep up the supply of boiling 
water, as if you allow it toreduce too much the 
goodness of the soup is gone. Half an hour 
before serving throw in about a tablespoonful of 
Liebig’s extract of meat and a small lump of 
sugar. If Brussels sprouts are in season, a few 
of these boiled with the soup are an excellent 
addition. The vegetables ought to be put on 
three hours before dinner. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Paris jeweller shows a coronet of brilliants 
worth £18,000, said to have been ordered by the 
Marquis of Lorne as a present for the Princess 
Louise. 

Succrss or THE PHonograru.—Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison, the inventor of the talking phono- 
graph, informs us that he has constructed a new 
and larger machine which not merely speaks 
with all the clearness which it was predicted would 
be obtained, but loud enough to be audible at a 
distance of 875 feet. 

Amonast the other blessings of civilisation, 
the Japanese have learnt to brew their own beer. 
To this end they sent a young Japanese to 
Berlin, where he served an apprenticeship of 
three years to learn the art of brewing lager 
beer. He has returned home, and the Japanese 
Government has ready for him a government. 
brewery on a lapge scale, where the practical 
initation of other young Japanese into the mys- 
teries of lager beer-making and the art of getting 
drunk will in future be carried on. 

Anoruer of the curious old places in Paris 
has disappeared. A house in the Rue des 
Roultes has been taken down, which was the first 
restaurant of which any account exists in the 
capital. It was opened in 1765 by special licence 
of the lieutenant of police. Up to that period 
food was only served up in the inns and hostel- 
ries. At the restaurant in question, when it 
was first opened, only bouillon was sold, a.sort. 
of prepared soup called “ Restaurant Divin.” 
Later on meals were served at this place. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M.—Your best plan would be to employ a respectable 
solicitor to investigate the matter for you. 

No Stenature.—Ladies are privileged to be fickle, but 
the treatment you have received has probably taught you 
that a little manly firmness on your part might have 
kept you from being the sport of a foolish girl’s caprice. 

ENJAMIN Bunkg.—The offspring becomes legitimate 
under the circumstances. 

Mary.—A House of Charity for Distressed Persons, 
Postal and Telegraph Office, German hotel, Foreign 
Mission House, St. Patrick’s Catholic School for Infants, 
Central Labour Agency, Westminster Jews’ Free School. 
We enumerate all these, as we cannot guess which one 
you want to find out. The forei t is conspi 
ous in the neighbourhood, but we cannot enter into any 
detailed description of the place you inquire about. 

L. B.—Perhaps you mean the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company, Limited (William Andrews, Esq., Secretary 
and Manager—to whom apply), 16, Telegraph Street, 
Moorgate Street, E.C., and 9, East India Avenue, E.C. 

8S. B. N.—Latest contribution unsuitable. There are 
many faults in it, one of which is that the nominative 
“tresses ’’ disagrees with the verb ‘‘ possesses.’’ 

Emity E.—Coarse or strong kinds of soap should be 
avoided and mild, emollient ones used if you wish to pro- 
mote or retain softness and whiteness of skin—these 
latter also tend to prevent chaps or chilblains. Soft soap 
and warm wuter will readily remove oily or greasy matter 
from the hands. Fruit and ink stains may be taken out 
by immersion in water slightly acidulated with oxalic 
acid or a few drops of oil of vitriol, or to which a little 
pearl-ash or chloride of lime has been added—observing 
to rinse well afterwards in clean water without soap. 
Glycerine renders the skin soft and supple—powdered 

umice stone will remove roughness induced by cold. 

(es, some people, we believe, take the trouble to wear 
ose at night. See answer to “ Y. L.” for advice about 
nails. 

ee I.—Corfu was ceded by Great Britain to Greece 
in 1864, 

Y. L.—Nails should be allowed to grow only to the 
ends of the fingers. When too long they are incon- 
venient, when too short they give the fingers a stunted 
look. Stains and discqlourations may be removed from 
the nails by a little Jemon juice or vinegar and water, 
pumice stone or cuttle-fish bone in impalpable powder 
with water and a piece of washleather or flannel. Finger 
nails are susceptible of a high polish. They should be 
well brushed when the hands are washed and rubbed 
with a coarse towel, If dark or brown-looking dip them 
once or twice a day in the following mixture and then 
polish them with atowel : Hydrochloricacid two drachms, 
soft water one ounce. This will render them white and 
handsome. ‘The nails grow of course with varying 
ney according to the season of the year and the 
habits of the individual—the average rate for the fingers 
having been estimated at one millimetre, or two-fifths of 
an inch, per week, four times as fast as those on the toes. 

Joun H,.—It is expected that Waterloo Bridge will be 
made free to the public some time in February next or 
the early part of March. But no definite settlement of 
time has yet, we believe, been decided upon. 

J. B.—The property of the deceased intestate referred 
to would be equally divided between the married sister 
and the elder brother's son (representing his father). 

Constant READER.—Used postage stamps are bought 
by persons who take a delight in making or preserving 
such collections, and rare specimens occasionally fetch 
high prices. Mr. Lincoln, of 239, High Holborn, W.C., 
who is a dealer in such things, would donbtless furnish 
you with full information on the subject if applied to, or 
you might get from him a book which we think is called 
. The Stamp Collectors’ Guide Book,” price three shil- 

ings. 

A Novice.—“ Forster’s Bookkeeping by Single and 
Double Entry” is one of the best works extant in our 
opinion. Apply toa bookseller. 

Jessiz.—We are not surprised that you can get no 
satisfactory information from any of the branch offices 
you have inquired at—the officials are not at liberty to 
answer such questions. But you can learn all you re- 
quire to know on application to the Secretary, Telegraph 
Department, General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand 

y , 


¥.C. 

A. K.—We can only repeat what we before stated— 
that the meaning assigned to the name Daniel (Hebrew) 
is God is my judge. Emily, Emilia, Emmie, or Emile 


(from the Greek) is Winning in manners, 








W. C.C.and L. G., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. W. C. C. is twenty-one, medium 
height, light brown hair, blne eyes, fond of home. L. G. 
is twenty-two, dark brown hair and eyes, medium height, 
fond of music. : 

Lrya and Mrwniz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lina is twenty-one, tall, fair, of a lo dis- 
position. Minnie is fair, medium height, fond of home 
and children. 

G. D. and B. F., two friends, would like to corres nd 
with two young ladies. G. D. is nineteen, tall, light hair, 
blue eyes, B. F. is twenty, tall, dark hair, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

Tommy, twenty, fair, tall, good-looking, fond of home 
and children, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
> dark, medium height, good-looking, and fond of 

ancing. 

L. tT. and A. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. L.'T. is twenty, tall, light brown 
hair and eyes, fair, fond of home. A. L. is twenty-two, 
brown hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, medium 
height. 

V. N. and W. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two younggentlemen. V.N. is twenty-two, dark 
hair, blueeyes. W. D. is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes. 
Respondents must be tall, fair, and of loving disposi- 
tions. 

C. W.and A. N. (soldiers), would like to commeprat 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. W. 
is twenty-seven, tall, light curly hair, dark eyes. A. N. 
is twenty-four. ; 

K. C. K., twenty-eight, fond of home, fair, brown hair. 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to corres 
with a tall young lady with a view to matrimony, about 
twenty-five, medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
dancing. , 

L. A. H., twenty-five, medium height, and of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young lady. 
Must be about twenty-four, good-looking, brown hair and 
eyes. 


THE SWEETEST DAY. 


THERE came a day, a blessed day, 
So full of sweetness and delight ; 

Its affluence was blown away 
Across the misty walls of night. 


Somehow the world seemed wondrous fair, 
A glory brighten’d in the skies, 

And, oh! to breathe the enchanted air 
Was like a dream of paradise. 


There fell a shadow o’er the scene, 
The light was quenched, the glory fled ; 
I sighed and said, with anguish keen, 
“The sweetness of the day is dead |” 


The heart takes up its song in, 
In minor key the accents fell ; 
But after bitter grief and pain 
Tis well if hearts can sing at all. 


And as I climb life’s rugged hill, 
Whate’er of comfort I may lack, 

I'll draw from memory’s store, until 
Youth sheds its brightness o’er my track, 


And blown across December’s snow 
Come breezes fragrant of the May, 
That whisper tenderly and low 
Of that one well-remembered day. 


For moments that expand in joy, 

And scatter roses at our feet, 
Time has no power to destroy 

Until our hearts have ceased to beat. J.P. 

Ros Roy, a seamen in the Ro 
correspond with a young lady. 
height. 

Rose and Fiora, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Rose is twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, fond of home. Flora 
is twenty-one, dark, hazel eyes. Respondents must be 
fond of home. 

Ciara, eighteen, medium height, dark, of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man. Repondent must be about twenty-one, good-looking, 
fair, of a loving disposition, and very fond of home and 
music. 

F. L., twenty-one, light hair, grey eyes, and fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen. 

Karte and Saran, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Kate is nineteen, 
medium height, dark curly hair, and grey eyes. Sarah 
is eighteen, golden hair, brown eyes, considered good- 
looking. 

T. H., G. F., and G. C., three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. T. H. is twenty-one, 
dark hair and eyes, handsome, medium height, fond of 
dancing. G. F. is twenty, auburn hair, hazel eyes, dark. 
G. C. is twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, loving, and tall. 
Respondents must be between seventeen twenty, 

-tempered. 

Rossi1z and Lucy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Rossie 
is seventeen, ‘looking, brown hair, grey eyes, fond 
of home, music, and children, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Lucy is nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes, medinm 
height. Respondents must be between seventeen and 
twenty, brown hair and eyes, fair, and of loving disposi- 
tions. 

Witt, thirty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, good- 
looking, medium height, of a loving disposition: would 
like to correspond with a lady about the sameage, and 


1 Navy, would like to 
e is eighteen, medium 





C. W., twenty, medium height, fair, would like to corre- 
spond AAyg a@ young lady about twenty, brown hair and 
eyes, t 

Frorgnce and Hexen, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Florence is twenty-one, dark, hazel eyes, fond of 
music, thoroughly domesticated. Clara is wenty-two, 
light x, blue eyes, medium height, good-looking, fond 
of c n. 

Marie and Jenny, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Marie is of medium 
Fon dcp dark hair and eyes. Jenny has dark brown hair, 

zel eyes. 

NELLIE and Cissy would like to correspond with two 
gentlemen. Nellie is twenty-one, dark. Cissy is nine- 
teen, tall, fair, fond of home. 

Firteen Seconp Fuze, Surrt tue Ricnt Gun WHEEL, 
Rieut Revexsr, three sailors in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with three yonng ladies. Fifteen Second 
Fuze is twenty-two. Shift the Right Gun Wheel is 
nineteen, medium height. Right Reverse is twenty, and 
good-looking. : 

James R., eighteen, dark hair, brown eyes, of a loving 
disposition, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about sixteen. 

Poor Loo, twenty, brown hair, dark éyes, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty-four, 
fond of home. 

J. 8. P. and D, G. would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. J.S. P.,; is twenty-one, medium height, 
fond of home and children. D. G. is twenty-two, dark, 
tall, fond of home and children. : 

Rosa and Emty wish to correspond with two gentle- 
men. 

Fat Cuay, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, black 
hair, blue eyes, medium height, fond of home - music, 
pe ot to correspond with a young lady. Must be about 
ei; m. ; 

izz1z and Kate, two friends, would like to correspond 

with two young men. Lizzie is twenty-two, auburn hair, 

y eyes, tall. Kate is twenty-one, dark, fond of 
ome. 


ComMunicaTIONS RECEIVED: 
Hvaxu C. is responded to by—Annie, seventeen, fond of 
2. 


ome. 

AenEs by—Sam B. 
’ 3 ae by—Ada, eighteen, light hair, blue eyes, good- 
ooking. 

E. F. by—Fanny, twenty, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
and of a ning Ge ition. 

Neu by—R. T., seventeen, fair, brown hair, medium 
height, of a loving disposition. ‘ 

Litian A. by—W. C., twenty-one. 

H. H. H. by—Polly, twenty-three, dark hair, and blue 


eyes, 

Marra by—Harry Fly Block, twenty-one, good-looking, 
dark, loving, fond of mrsic. 

Evganorna by—P. McT., twenty, dark, loving, fond of 
home, music. and children. 

Horace L. by—Eliza, seventeen, dark hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking. 

W. F. by—Eleanor, brown hair, dark eyes, considered 
eh A A- 

‘e ie W. by—E. R., tall, dark, and thoroughly domes- 
cated. ’ 
Katz by—E, L., twenty-one, of a loving disposition, 

fond of music. 

Frorexce L. M. by—H. G., twenty-four, tall, dark 
hair, of a loving disposition. 

W. R. by—Mephistopheles. 

M. D. by—Laura, nineteen, medium height, brown hair 
and eyes, good-tempered, domesticated, fair, and fond of 
dancing. 

TED by—Mary, seventeen, 

Lity by—Bill, eighteen, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TuE 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for mee, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. , 

THe Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

LirE and Fasuton, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Sane JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Taz Loypon Reapsr 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Trtte and Inpex to Vol. XXIX., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 180 (Jan.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 
Post Free, Eightpence. m 


NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 178, 179), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with complete Stories, Mlustrated. Price 


One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence, 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters 
the Editor of Tux Loypon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 


earmiiateminie Say at Strand, by 
A, Suita & Co, _ > 








